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Canadian Citizenship and 
The Larger World 


Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King 


he coming into force of the Citizenship Act has directed 

renewed attention to the importance to Canada of the full 
significance of Nationhood if our country is to play its due part 
in the development of co-operation among all nations. 

The nationhood of Canada is not based on the superiority of 
a single race, or of a single language. Canada was founded on 
the faith that two of the proudest races in the world, despite 
barriers of tongue and creed, could work together, in mutual 
tolerance and mutual respect, to develop a common nationality. 

Into our equal partnership of English-speaking and French- 
speaking Canadians, we have admitted thousands who were 
born of other racial stocks, and who speak other tongues. They, 
one and all, have sought a homeland where nationhood means 
not domination and slavery, but equality and freedom. Without 
the ideal of equality among men, without the vision of human 
brotherhood, the Canadian nation could never have come into 
being. 

The unity of Canada is vital to the continued existence of 
Canada. But if the unity of Canada is vital to us it is also of 
great importance to the community of nations. Only by extend- 
ing throughout the world the ideals of mutual tolerance, of 
racial co-operation, and of equality among men, which form the 
basis of Canada’s nationhood, can nationality come to serve 
Humanity. Only as nationality serves Humanity can mankind 
hope to substitute co-operation for conflict, in the relations 
between the nations of the world. In making nationality the 
servant, and not the master in world affairs, Canada today is 
giving to mankind its greatest hope for the future. 


Ottawa, February 1947. 
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Food Relief Discussions 
at the UN Assembly 


Hon. Paul Martin 


he outline of world food relief needs could be discerned long 

before the General Assembly meeting of the United Nations 
was convened in October last at New York. The existence of 
relief needs in 1947 was never seriously contested. While there 
were collateral questions of the extent of those needs and the 
determination of countries which required relief, the central 
question was: should the problem be met by the United Nations 
acting in concert or by some other arrangement between supply- 
ing and receiving countries? 

Under terms of its agreement, UNRRA was to be wound up 
by the end of 1946. But the problem of supplying food relief to 
needy countries would continue after UNRRA had ceased to 
function. While in the main comments on the work of UNRRA 
during its two years of life were laudatory, dissatisfaction was 
expressed concerning certain aspects of UNRRA’s operation. 
To do its job, UNRRA had grown into a vast organization which 
became ever more complex. It had not only to procure supplies, 
it had also to obtain shipping facilities, re-establish internal 
transportation, and supervise distribution. In its lifetime, UNRRA 
attempted much but it also achieved much. 

Very early in the discussions, the Canadian delegation made 
it clear that Canada favoured an international plan for the 
administration of relief. On November 16, 1946, in a statement 
setting forth the Canadian attitude I said: “Despite all the 
difficulties which have been encountered in the international 
organization and clistribution of relief through UNRRA, Canada 
favours an approach to the 1947 problem which will rest on 
concerted action by the United Nations.” 

Canada, as third largest contributor to UNRRA both in its 
share of the cost and as an actual supplier of goods, was interested 
in a broad extension in the number cof supplying countries 


Since 1944, the financial and supply burden has been carried 
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mainly by Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Quite reasonably, we felt that the point had been reached where 
practically every member of the United Nations should be able 
to make some contribution to the relief needs of 1947. 

Through the c7tablishment of UNRRA, the United Nations 
had acted collectively to meet relief needs, but it must be pointed 
out that very often they were far from acting in harmony. Not 
always did contributing countries respond in equitable degree in 
fulfilling commitments. Promises were made but not lived up to 
and in some cases a commitment was not even made. All receiving 
countries did not show a willingness to proceed with recovery 
and bury political differences, nor did they all show the same 
degree of appreciation and comprehension of the efforts of the 
suppliers; an appreciation not asked for but certainly implicit 
in an international humanitarian endeavour. 

It was my duty to make this frank appraisal of UNRRA and 
its relations with participating nations shortly after discussions 
began in the Economic and Financial Committee (Committee II). 
In all thirty-eight meetings of the committee and its two drafting 
sub-committees were held during the recent General Assembly 
session. Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland was chairman of the main 
committee, Senator P. C. Hernaez of the Philippines was vice- 
chairman and Mr. E. Sainjines of Bolivia, Rapporteur. Dr. Aake 
Ording of Norway served as chairman and rapporteur of both 
sub-committees. Associated with me on the committee were 
Mr. John Bracken, M.P., Leader of the Opposition, and Mr. M. 
W. Mackenzie, and as advisors Mr. R. M. MacDonnell and Miss 
D. Burwash of the Department of External Affairs. 

Four items from the agenda of the General Assembly, all 
closely related, were referred to Committee IJ: 

(a) The report of the Committee on UNRRA, 

(b) The report from the Director General of UNRRA on relief needs 

remaining after the termination of UNRRA, 

(c) The report of the Secretary General on action taken to imple- 

ment the resolution on the world shortage of cereals, 

(d) The report of the Economic and Social Council on the reconstruc- 

tion of devastated areas. 

The most important and controversial subject dealt with by 
Committee II was the second item on its agenda. Since the need 
for international relief was never seriously contested, debate was 
almost entirely concerned with the method of continuing it. Two 
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opposed positions were held. On the one hand, the United States 
proposed a system of bilateral relief arrangements with no more 
provision for international collaboration than an invitation to 
contributing governments to “consult informally” regarding their 
respective programmes. On the other hand, three resolutions 
were introduced by Mr. F. H. LaGuardia, the Director General 
of UNRRA, by Denmark and by Brazil, which called for sub- 
stantial degrees of international control. The LaGuardia plan 
for an Emergency Food Fund called for complete international 
allocation and control of relief supplies up to the point of their 
shipment by the receiving governments. The Danish proposal 
was a more detailed statement along the same line; the Brazilian, 
though considerably modified, asked for an internationally 
administered pool of relief supplies. The Canadian government’s 
attitude favoured an international relief plan. The Rt. Hon. 
Philip Noel-Baker, M.P., the United Kingdom representative, 
made an effort to reconcile the two conflicting points of view. 
It became clear, however, that while the United Kingdom was 
reluctant to abandon international control, there was no doubt 
that it supported the United States policy. 

It was obvious, too, that a majority favoured an international 
relief plan. Nineteen delegations made statements in support of 
such a plan. The U.S.S.R. brought forward a relief plan very 
much resembling the UNRRA administration. Only the Nether- 
lands publicly supported the type of bilateral arrangements 
proposed by the United States and the United Kingdom. But it 
was equally obvious that any plan developed without the co- 
operation of the United States and the United Kingdom, two of 
the chief suppliers, would not in actual fact be international. 
Canada took the initiative in urging the committee to develop 
a reasonable solution based upon acceptance of this consideration. 

The logic of facts was vindicated when the Greek delegate 
urged the Committee to accept the United States proposal as a 
basis of discussion and when the Brazilian delegate withdrew 
his resolution in favour of a minor amendment to the U‘S. 
proposal. 

At the full Committee of December 5, Dr. Ording delivered 
his report, a very able presentation of the case for internationally 
managed relief. As a result of this report and the favourable 
reception given it, Mr. LaGuardia brought forward a greatly 
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modified proposal calling for an international board with recom- 
mendatory powers only. It was in the course of this meeting that 
Mr. LaGuardia paid a remarkable tribute to Canada. He said he 
would accept “sight unseen” any plan brought forward by the 
Canadian delegation. At a later meeting, Mr. LaGuardia repeated 
his offer and challenged the Canadian delegation to produce a 
compromise which would reconcile the two points of view. 


In accepting the challenge on behalf of Canada, I stated that 
the question was not whether relief needs should be met but how 
they should be met. Based on this consideration, the Canadian 
government was prepared to advance a compromise solution. The 
Canadian amendment modified the joint United States-United 
Kingdom-Brazilian draft for international relief on a bilateral 
scale and introduced a plan for establishing a technical committee 
of experts to assess needs and report to member governments. 


The body of the Canadian amendment read as follows: 


“Establishes a special technical committee whose functions shall 
be (a) To study the minimum import requirements of the basic 
essentials of life, particularly food and supplies for agricultural 
production of countries which the committee believes might require 
assistance in the prevention of suffering or economic retrogression 
which threatens the supply of these basic essentials; 

(b) To survey the means available to each country concerned 
to finance such imports; 

(c) To report concerning the amount of financial assistance which 
it believes may be required in the light of (a) and (b) “decides that 
the committee shall consist of eight experts in the field of finance 
and foreign trade to be designated by the governments of Brazil, 
Canada, China, France, Poland, United Kingdom, United States of 
America, and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to serve in their 
individual capacities and not as representatives of the governments 
by which they are designated; and urges each government to select 
a person of outstanding competence to service on the committee.” 

Another paragraph was added as follows: “Directs the committee 
to submit its report to the Secretary General for submittal to member 
governments as soon as possible but in any event not later than 
January 15th, 1947.” 

The process of developing a unanimous resolution was by now 
almost complete. The willingness towards acceptance of the 
modified U.S. provision was strengthened by a radio speech 
delivered by the Acting Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, on 
December 8, in which he declared that the United States would 
provide relief only to nations which could prove need and were 
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not using their resources on large and unproductive armies. 

There was some criticism of the “Committee of Experts” and 
the advisability of having the committee report once or stay in 
existence to be called upon if further need of it were shown. 
The attitude of the U.S.S.R. was that while they were willing to 
support the resolution, they considered the plan was not the best 
way of handling relief problems. But, as I pointed out, in 
bringing forward the amendment, the main thing is to arrive at 
unanimity. Unanimity may not mean that we have got what 
each of us believes to be most desirable, but it does mean that 
after discussion we have arrived at a formula which will work. 
The joint resolution was adopted unanimously in the committee, 
except for the abstention of Yugoslavia. Before the General 
Assembly the Yugoslav delegate protested against the joint 
resolution which was, however, accepted without vote. 

In view of the importance of the discussions on relief problems, 
it is perhaps worthwhile here to assess the gains and losses both 
of the way in which the discussion was handled and of the final 
solution achieved. The advantages won were important. We 
have a continuing international arrangement for meeting relief 
needs in 1947. This has been done without strengthening the 
hand of any nation in using relief for political advantage. On the 
other side is the fact that the solution achieved was not the 
ideal one and some aggrievement was felt at the use of what Dr. 
Ording called the “economic veto.” 

Canada is represented on the Committee of Experts set up to 
examine 1947 relief needs. As originally proposed, the committee 
would meet for two weeks in January, 1947. At the time this 
article is written, the committee is still in session and no report 
can be made yet on the outcome of its deliberations. In view of 
the lengthy meeting of the committee, it is probable that a 
sufficiently comprehensive report will be made and further 
meetings will be unnecessary. 

The crux of ending famine conditions lies in whether this 
year will see a substantial increase in total food stocks throughout 
the world. A bumper world crop this year will go far in reducing 
the problem. Canada made good its pledges on supplies during 
the last two years. But the extent of the Canadian contribution 
was made possible by the accumulation of substantial surpluses 
in earlier years. In 1943-44, for example, our wheat exports were 
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some sixty-million bushels more than our total crop in that 
year. The Canadian crop last year, while above average, could 
not be called a bumper crop. In the effort to meet our responsi- 
bilities we have reduced our reserves well below what are 
normally considered minimum working inventories. We are, 
however, reaching the point when a broadening of the supplier 
situation is both desirable and feasible. 

It cannot be claimed that the meeting of the Economic and 
Financial Committee during the General Assembly achieved any 
startling leap forward in the field of international co-operation. 
It is sufficient that approaching a highly controversial problem, 
an agreement was reached to set up machinery to meet the relief 
needs of this year. Having in mind the realities of the situation, 
Canada made a responsible contribution to the discussions. 
Words I used in bringing forward the Canadian amendment to 
the joint resolution still apply: “We urge upon all nations who 
have given this matter their honest and complete attention, to. 
resolve this problem as quickly as we can, so that we can start 
the job of providing relief for those nations and those peoples of 
the world who stand in urgent need of it.” 


Ottawa, February 1947. 
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Refugees and the 
United Nations 


M. J. Coldwell, M.P. 


Or of the most difficult problems facing the United Nations 
is that of the refugees and displaced persons. Both at meet- 
ings of the Economic and Social Council, where a Constitution 
for an International Refugee Organization was drafted, and at 
meetings of the Third Committee (Sub-Committee One: Social, 
Humanitarian, and Cultural) of the United Nations Assembly, 
Canada played an important réle. 

The difficulties were many. Throughout the discussions it 
was apparent that there were fundamental differences among 
member governments of the United Nations as to how refugees 
should be defined. Moreover, the draft Constitution itself for 
the I.R.O. consisted of an original document, to which many 
amendments had been made by the Economic and Social Council 
in order to satisfy as far as possible the wishes of the countries 
of origin. 

Canada had three principal objectives in mind: (a) to protect 
the right of political dissidents to come within the mandate of 
the I.R.O.; (b) to ensure that persons who were war criminals, 
traitors, or quislings should not escape just retribution; (c) to 
provide for both the resettlement and re-establishment of those 
who were unable to return to their countries of origin for a legi- 
timate reason, while recognizing that the repatriation of displaced 
persons should be the primary objective of the new Organiza- 
tion. 

In the service of these ends, the Canadian delegation joined 
with other democratic countries in opposing numerous proposals 
for indirect compulsory repatriation. Countries of origin put 
forward the proposal that only those displaced persons should 
be assisted by the I.R.O. who could not return to their countries 
of origin because of advanced age, disability, or some valid domes- 
tic reason. This would have narrowed the scope of the I.R.O. 
and compelled it to adopt a policy, which, in the final analysis, 
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would have presented displaced persons, other than those in the 
category mentioned, with the alternatives of virtual starvation 
or immediate return to the countries of origin. 

Estimates of the number of displaced persons involved vary 
somewhat, but it is probable that they now comprise some 
800,000 individuals. Most displaced persons are, of course, in 
camps under the control of governments responsible for the 
several zones in Germany. The Soviet delegation, however, 
informed the Committee that there were no refugees in the 
Russian zone. Moreover, in addition to persons in camps, there 
are a relatively large but unknown number in different local 
communities, who in all probability will seek the assistance of 
the I.R.O. either for repatriation or for resettlement. 

It should be borne in mind that the definition of displaced 
persons covers victims of Fascists and Nazi persecution in the 
period before the outbreak of the second world war, that is, 
the Spanish Republicans and other victims of the Falangian 
resistance in Spain, and persons who were considered refugees 
before the last war for reasons of race, religion, nationality, or 
political opinion. Criminals, quislings, and traitors are specifi- 
cally excluded from any benefits under the Constitution of the 
L.R.O. 

Political dissidents of new régimes are specified as persons 
who, being outside the country of nationality or former habita- 
tion or residence, are unable or unwilling to seek the protection 
of the government of their former country or former nationality. 
Of course, too, orphan children who are outside the countries of 
origin, are to be given priority assistance in securing satisfactory 
repatriation. 

It must also be remembered that refugees and displaced per- 
sons do not include military formations and personnel who are 
the responsibility of the powers with whose armies they were 
associated in the war. Thus the remnants of the Polish and 
Yugoslav armies who fought outside their own countries and 
on the allied side, do not come within the definition of refugees 
and displaced persons. 

Since the end of the war, some three millions displaced per- 
sons have been returned to their countries of origin. It is 
obvious, however, that the vast majority of the remaining 800,000 
displaced persons do not desire to return to their countries of 
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origin. Hence, it is undoubtedly true that the I.R.O. will be — 
largely concerned with the resettlement of most of those remain- 
ing in the displaced persons’ camps. 

The Canadian delegation was firmly of the opinion that if the 
I.R.O. were to be successful, a minimum of fifteen nations should 
adhere to the Constitution, and that a minimum of 75 per cent. 
of the estimated budget should be guaranteed before the Or- 
ganization could become effective. Canada also gave conditional 
approval to the Constitution soon after it was adopted by the 
Assembly, but this will have to be ratified by Parliament before it 
becomes effective. 

It became evident, however, that the Soviet Union and most 
of the nations of Eastern Europe would not join the IR.O., in 
spite of the efforts of the delegates to meet Soviet wishes, as 
far as possible without jeopardizing the right of asylum to 
political refugees. 

It is to be hoped that a sufficient number of nations will 
participate, because the problem is urgent. Persons living in 
the camps in the war zones will deteriorate further, if their 
presence there is prolonged. Among them are large numbers of 
excellent persons of Baltic, Ukrainian, Polish, and other origins— 
the type of people, indeed, who have made a very considerable 
contribution to the development of the United States and Canada 
in past years. Many have long records as staunch contenders 
for political and religious freedom. 

Once the I.R.O. Constitution is approved by a sufficient num- 
ber of nations, steps should be taken without delay to enable 
displaced persons and other refugees either to return to their 
countries of origin or to accept resettlement. Obviously, nations 
with available land and resources will be expected to accept a 
large share of these persons. 

Canada certainly will be expected to do its part. Recent 
easements of restrictive Canadian immigration regulations, while 
welcome, do not touch the fringe of the problem, nor has the 
admission into Canada of 4,000 Polish soldiers relieved, in any 
measure, the pressing need to deal with displaced persons. 

As has already been indicated, it is probable that not enough 
nations will adhere to the I.R.O. Constitution to bring it into 
effect. In that event, nations which feel a humanitarian res- 
ponsibility will have to co-operate in solving the problem among 
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themselves. This would be unfortunate, but the danger of pro- 
longing residence in displaced persons’ camps and the consequent 
deterioration, must be averted at all costs. 

It is, therefore, essential that public opinion, in our own 
country and in others with sparse populations and available 
resources, shall support plans for the solution of the problem. 
It is not too much to say that the future welfare, and to some 
extent the peace of the world, may hinge upon the successful 
efforts of Christian and humanitarian peoples, in bringing relief 
to this portion of suffering humanity. 


House of Commons, Ottawa, February 1947. 








The General Assembly 


Max Freedman 


he second part of the first annual session of the United 

Nations General Assembly met at Lake Success and Flushing 
Meadow, in New York, from October 23 to December 16. Its first 
meeting had been held in London from January 10 to February 
14. At the London meeting all the permanent organs of the United 
Nations, except the Trusteeship Council, were established. The 
New York meeting, therefore, was not concerned primarily with 
questions of organization, although these were not absent from 
the agenda. Some of the problems which it discussed, such as 
disarmament and the veto, will undoubtedly be recurrent themes 
of controversy at future meetings. It is impossible to pass any 
final verdict on the success or failure of the Assembly; for the 
tasks which face it are a continuing responsibility, not to be 
shirked without hazard to the cause of peace. But perhaps a 
review of what the Assembly accomplished—and failed to accom- 
plish—will help show how it is measuring up to its duties. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Three States—Afghanistan, Iceland and Sweden—were ad- 
mitted to membership by decision of the Assembly. The Security 
Council, however, had previously rejected the applications of 
Albania, Eire, Outer Mongolia, Portugal and Transjordan. 

Australia took the lead in challenging the authority of the 
Security Council to make such a decision. It argued that the 
General Assembly had “primary and final responsibility” over 
the admission of new members, and any recommendations by the 
Security Council should be based solely on whether a country 
was able to carry out the obligations of those sections of the 
Charter over which the Council has jurisdiction. During the 
debate Russia proposed a new test: regard also should be had, 
she contended, to the war record of the applicants. It was difficult 
to see how this formula could be reconciled with the principles 
of the Charter or, for that matter, with the admission of neutral 
states like Afghanistan and Sweden; but Russian spokesmen 
appeared unperturbed by lapses in logic. 
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The Soviet Union also said that it was impossible to admit 
Transjordan, Eire, and Portugal because these states had no 
diplomatic relations with Russia. Mr. Wilgress, speaking for 
Canada, said that this test of membership could not be supported 
by an appeal to the Charter. 

The Australian motion, greatly amended, was finally accepted 
and the Security Council was asked to appoint a committee to 
consult with a committee from the Assembly to work out rules 
of admission for new members that would be acceptable to both 
bodies. The last has not been heard of this problem. 


SPAIN 

On the Spanish question, the cleavage of opinion was even 
more marked. The debate began when Poland moved that all 
members of the United Nations should end diplomatic relations 
with the Franco régime. It also was urged that Spain be excluded 
from any specialized agencies to which she might belong, such as 
the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization. Then 
White Russia called for economic sanctions against Spain. Sena- 
tor Connally and Sir Hartley Shawcross explained that the 
United States and the United Kingdom were opposed to Franco 
but were convinced that intervention would do more harm than 
good. 

The Connally resolution, which rejected a suspension of 
diplomatic relations, but called upon the Spanish people to over- 
throw Franco, was bitterly attacked by Leon Jouhaux, secretary- 
general of the French General Confederation of Trade Unions. 
The United Nations was ready, he said, to cheer the Spanish 
people but not to help them. 

Finally, on December 12, the decision taken by the Assembly 
called for the withdrawal of the chiefs of diplomatic missions 
from Madrid, a step not equivalent to the severance of diplomatic 
relations. The Security Council also was asked to review the 
Spanish problem once more if Franco remains in power. Sixteen 
nations abstained from voting, with Canada voting for it. 


TRUSTEESHIP 
The Trusteeship Council, formed at this session to look after 
the welfare of non-self-governing areas, consists of an equal num- 
ber of administering and non-administering states. The major 
discussion turned on the meaning of Article 79 of the Charter 
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which declares that “trusteeship agreements shall be agreed upon 
by the States directly concerned including the Mandatory Power.” 
Who were “directly concerned”? Russia insisted that she had the 
right to be consulted on every agreement. Mr. Dulles, for the 
United States, disputed this interpretation and urged that the 
veto should not be respected by the trusteeship council. 

The clash came on November 11. The Russian ambassador in 
Washington, Mr. Novikov, charged all the Mandatory powers 
with responsibility for the delay in setting up the trusteeship 
council. He was particularly critical of British policy in Palestine 
and insisted that Palestine must become a trust territory of the 
United Nations. He seemed indifferent to the fact that his pro- 
posed solution had the unusual merit of being equally repugnant 
to Jew and Arab, since both sides in Palestine desired indepen- 
dence and the right to be members of the United Nations, rather 
than objects of its solicitude. Australia, he argued, had not 
complied with the Charter, or with the resolution of the Assembly 
in February, as it had failed to submit a draft agreement on 
Nauru Island. South Africa’s proposal to annex South-West 
Africa was “a flagrant violation” of the Charter that contradicted 
the trusteeship system and had to be rejected. 

To this broadside Mr. Dulles replied: “It was the Soviet Union 
which prevented establishment of the Trusteeship Council in 
provisional form and during the nine months between the 
London Assembly and this Assembly it did nothing. Now the 
Soviet delegation is apparently unwilling to join with the United 
States and others in practical procedure designed to make speed 
by waiving, without prejudice, possible claims to be formal 
parties to the draft agreements but prefers to enter into a legal 
morass.” 

Despite Russia’s continuing protests, the Trusteeship Council 
was formed with eight former League of Nations mandates 
coming under its supervision. 

One problem which gave the Assembly much concern, in 
dealing with the Trusteeship Council, was United States policy 
with respect to the Pacific Islands. As announced on November 6 
by President Truman this policy meant that the United States 
would become the administering authority, under a trusteeship 
agreement, of the Japanese mandated islands and any Japanese 
islands for which it assumed responsibility as the result of the 
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war. All the mandated islands were to be administered as a 
strategic area. The effect of this decision would be that the 
Security Council, rather than the Assembly, would have to judge 
how the trusteeship was conducted and the veto power would 
operate. The Marshall, Caroline, and Marianas Islands would be 
administered as an “integral part of the United States but within 
limits of the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations.” 
These islands had all been fortified by Japan after the first world 
war in defiance of her duties under the mandate and had been 
used as a base of operations against the United States after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Their total population is less than 100,000 
and their value is almost exclusively strategic. 

Russia was not alone in attacking this action. Many wondered 
if American opposition to Soviet policies in Eastern Europe and 
in the annexation of the Kuriles and Southern Sakhalin was not 
seriously compromised by this step. 

The Security Council was finally asked to deal with this bid 
by the United States for trusteeship over these islands with sole 
and secret military privileges. At the time of writing the Council 
still is debating the matter. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Almost overshadowing the debate on the trusteeship council 
was the discussion on Marshal Smuts’ proposal to annex South- 
West Africa. The Indian delegation protested, and in turn, 
accused the South African government of racial discrimination 
within the Union. These two questions really were distinct but 
they became entangled during the course of the debate and 
certainly are confused as one by the public. The simplest way of 
explaining what happened is to say that India accused South 
Africa of being unworthy of taking charge of South-West Africa, 
with its large native population, and cited as proof of this un- 
worthiness the fact that South Africa was practising racial 
discrimination against her 250,000 Indian minority. 

This problem raised obvious difficulties for Great Britain and 
the Dominions. Mr. Noel-Baker, putting the British case at the 
outset of the debate, said the Assembly should probe the dispute 
thoroughly. He clearly wished to avoid taking sides as between 
India and South Africa. Later, especially in the speeches of Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, Britain veered to the support of South Africa. 
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Canada remaincd silent, for the most part, or took refuge in a 
series of moral platitudes; but Mr. St. Laurent, the leader of the 
Canadian delegation, did advance the constructive suggestion that 
the International Court of Justice be asked to rule on the com- 
petence of the Assembly to deal with matters that raise the 
problem of domestic sovereignty, expressly recognized in the 
Charter. Marshal Smuts seized on this idea as a way out of his 
dilemma. 

He seemed particularly angry because his antagonist was 
India. “Is there a country in the wide world,” Marshal Smuts 
asked, “where there is more social discrimination between com- 
munities and classes than in India? Is social discrimination not 
the very basis and pattern of Indian society? Has the delegate 
for India forgotten the 50,000,000 of the depressed classes, with 
all the social ostracism and humiliation they have to endure—a 
phenomenon unknown in South Africa and in the rest of the 
world? Is the clash of communities in India, based on religious 
and class distinctions, not the most terrifying phenomenon in 
the contemporary world, against which even Mr. Ghandi has 
protested in the strongest terms and so far mostly protested 
in vain?” 

India’s answer to this challenge was that India was moving 
away from these squalid conditions and was on the road to free- 
dom. If social injustice still existed, India was ashamed of it. 
Was it not time a similar mood manifested itself in South Africa? 
Besides, the issues raised transcended the question of national 
sovereignty or domestic jurisdiction. A reference to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice would only mean delay and would overlay 
a simple moral issue with legal subtleties. India’s rightful concern 
with this problem was recognized in a treaty of long standing 
between Marshal Smuts and Ghandi. South Africa had declined 
to discuss this problem at a round table conference with India 
and that was why she had brought it before the Assembly. India’s 
trade commissioner had already been withdrawn from South 
Africa in protest against its policy of color discrimination. And 
events in South Africa mocked the declaration of fundamental 
freedoms which formed the preamble to the Charter and. whose 
noble words owed their inspiration largely to Marshal Smuts. 
On all these counts India had the right to be heard. 

Her strongest supporter was Russia who was thanked by both 
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China and India for being the only Great Power publicly and 
unreservedly to denounce color discrimination. The Assembly 
was pointedly reminded that the majority of people in the world 
are colored. There is no doubt that on this point the Soviet Union 
scored heavily. 

The upshot of the whole debate, unquestionably the most 
strenuous of the Assembly, was that both India and South Africa 
were asked to report to the next meeting of the Assembly on the 
measures that had been taken to redress policies of racial dis- 
crimination in the Union. South Africa also was denied the 
right tc annex South-West Africa and was asked instead to 
submit a trusteeship agreement for the next session. 

Since his return to South Africa, Marshal Smuts has spoken 
with angry truculence, saying that South-West Africa will be 
annexed no matter what the Assembly may think of this action; 
and claiming that what goes on in the Union itself is utterly 
beyond the Assembly’s right of criticism. Thus the problem has 
ceased to concern the treatment of minorities. What may be at 
stake is the loyalty of South Africa to her obligations under the 
Charter. 


UNRRA 

One of the disappointing results of the Assembly was its 
failure to agree on effective international action to fill the gap 
that would be created by the disappearance of UNRRA. Mr. 
LaGuardia, speaking with all the authority that belonged to the 
head of UNRRA, dissented in the strongest terms from the 
American government’s ruling that Europe no longer needed help 
on an international scale. He proposed the establishment of a 
$400,000,000 international Emergency Food Fund. The stumbling 
block to any such action, however, was the United States. As it 
bore 71 per cent. of the total cost of UNRRA, its views were 
decisive. 

The United States delegation emphasized that Congress would 
not support a general relief grant again. The American govern- 
ment was willing to vote money for relief purposes, but it insisted 
on the right to decide for itself where this money should be 
spent and what countries should receive it. 
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The Canadian delegation’ struggled valiantly for some form 
of international agreement, and it was partly responsible for 
two reforms being adopted. An international committee will 
report relief needs to the supplying countries; and these countries, 
secondly, pledged themselves to provide relief without regard to 
racial, religious or political considerations. But the ideal of 
concerted action to redress human suffering faded beyond recall. 

Yet a word must be said in favor of the United States if the 
facts are to be kept in true perspective. If UNRRA is one of the 
greatest agencies of compassion the world has known, let us not 
forget that the United States is largely responsible for its success. 
After the first world war America turned her back on a suffering 
and broken world. This time she has given generously of her 
incomparable strength. Let that shining fact be held to her 
credit. It is a pity, however, that she lost her way and abandoned 
the shining vision before the task was done. 

The fact that President Truman has since asked for $350,000,000 
from Congress for relief is a tribute not only to the American 
conscience; it is also a symbol of the vast throng of suffering 
humanity that cry out for help. Their distress measures the 
failure of the Assembly to rise to the challenge of a great need 
and an even greater opportunity. 

The same bleak verdict must be pronounced on the failure 
adequately to grapple with the refugee problem. It is true that 
the Constitution of the International Refugee Organization has 
been set up to deal with this question after June 30 when UNRRA 
vacates the field. But it was formed only after bitter and 
querulous wrangling, and the voice of pity was drowned out 
amid the clamour of politics. Even now only 15 per cent. of the 
Organization’s budget has been subscribed and it needs 75 per 
cent. to operate. The failure is attributable, however, not to any 
defects in the Charter but to the lack of courage and co-operation 
among the members of the United Nations—and, let it be added, 
to the sluggard conscience of the world. 


*Canada’s representatives were the Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Hon. 
Paul Martin, Senator W. McL. Robertson, Mr. John Bracken, M. Pp. Mr. 
M. J. Coldwell, M.P., and the following alternates: Senator the Hon. J. T. 
Haig, Mr. H. L. Keenle side, Mr. M. W. Mackenzie, Mr. George J. 


Meliraith, M.P., and Mr. L. D. Wilgress. 
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THE VETO 

As was expected, the use of the veto by the Soviet Union in a 
manner which violated the agreement freely entered into by the 
Great Powers at the San Francisco conference, came in for sharp 
censure from the Assembly. 

But the issue must be frankly defined. No one—except for 
one or two eccentric resolutions from Latin America—wanted the 
veto eliminated. It was recognized that the Charter could not be 
changed at present. The one objective was to get back to the 
San Francisco understanding: that the Big Five would always 
use the veto sparingly, and that it would be reserved for questions 
of substance, not procedure. Nor did the Assembly wish to 
restrict the authority of the Security Council when it attacked 
the use of the veto power. It was repeatedly argued that the 
only way the Council could save its authority was by controlling 
the veto: otherwise public opinion would regard it as a derelict 
instrument of peace. This view was put most forcibly by Mr. 
Noel-Baker for the United Kingdom delegation. He also sug- 
gested that it should be considered a “customary practice: that 
neither absence nor abstention be regarded as a veto”—a sug- 
gestion which has since borne fruit in the recent meetings of the 
Security Council. 

Australia and New Zealand were particularly active in criti- 
cizing the arbitrary or frivolous use of the veto. Although less 
outspoken, Canada made a splendid contribution to the debate 
in a speech by Mr. St. Laurent. 

Canada chose to argue the matter on Russia’s own ground. 
It accepted the Soviet thesis that what was at issue was a problem 
of procedure rather than a clash between two different concepts 
of what the United Nations should be. Thus Canada was able to 
make her points without inflaming still further a debate that had 
already grown bitter and acrimonious. What Canada did was to 
submit a series of proposals which, if accepted by agreement, 
would result in the development of a common law for the Security 
Council, based upon binding procedures of voting, to which all the 
Great Powers without exception would conform. 

What was Canada’s case? 

Canada began by endorsing the criticism of the veto advanced 
by Australia and other countries. But Mr. St. Laurent went 
beyond the Australian position. He said “the irresponsible use 
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of the veto does not achieve unanimity; it is merely disunity, 
writ large.” 

The special powers vested in the Security Council were 
granted so that it could take prompt and effective action to 
maintain peace. There were the two tests by which the Security 
Council had to be judged. Its action had to be prompt and it had 
to be effective. Neither result could be reached while the Council 
was subject to the caprice of the veto. This delay might breed 
danger. Nations in a dispute might be stung into direct action 
by the very delays of the Security Council. Thus the Council, 
instead of being the guardian of peace, might conceivably become 
an obstacle to peaceful settlement. 

Canada, therefore, urged the Security Council not to vacate 
its position as the supreme agency of international conciliation. 
The veto should not apply in the settlement of disputes by peace- 
ful ineans. It should be reserved as the last weapon in the 
armoury of a great power and should be invoked, if at all, only 
when the enforcement of sanctions is being considered. 

With this reasoning in mind, Mr. St. Laurent proposed that 
no great power should exercise the veto without being required 
to do two things. First, it must explain, before using the veto, 
why it has decided on this step. Such a provision would act as 
a restraint upon the frivolous or sullen veto. A great power 
would no longer be able to take refuge in a defiant “No.” It 
would have to give its reasons to the judgment of a listening 
world. Secondly, the great power would have to explain why its 
veto is essential to the interests of the United Nations. Once 
this principle takes root, the arbitrary veto for purely national 
ends would be seriously restricted. 

Mr. St. Laurent said that no nation has the moral right under 
the Charter to veto a decision if it is involved in the dispute it- 
self. The Security Council should therefore provide that no state 
shall be judge in its own cause. Canada also proposed a formula 
which could be used by a great power so that it could be con- 
sidered as casting an affirmative vote to enable the Security 
Council to function. Under this formula a great power would 
make a declaration to the following effect: “While I am not 
prepared to support this proposal, I am not prepared to prevent 
its acceptance if that is the desire of the majority. I am willing 
in the circumstances to have my position considered as consti- 
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tuting the degree of concurrence necessary in order that a deci- 
sion may be reached.” 

Canada drew special attention to the provisions in the Charter 
under which nations are obliged to exhaust every means of 
settlement before bringing the dispute to the attention of the 
Security Council. What is more, no state should come before 
the council unless it is ready to submit written testimony that it 
has earnestly tried to settle the dispute. 

Then Canada urged that the Security Council concentrate on 
its proper function of examining disputes and situations likely 
to endanger peace and security, and emphasized that there can 
be no honourable escape from this obligation by exercising the 
veto. 

Canada’s careful statement embodied the corporate judgment 
of the entire delegation. Among the experts from the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs who aided with technical advice, 
mention must be made of the fine work of Mr. Escott Reid. 

After a long debate the Assembly, by a vote of thirty-six to 
six, adopted a resolution which asked the Great Powers to use 
their veto sparingly so that the work of the Security Council 
_ will not be thwarted. The resolution was supported by the 
United States and Great Britain. China and France abstained. 
The six countries voting against it were the Soviet Union, the 
Ukraine, White Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. 

DISARMAMENT 

The importance of the debate on disarmament at the Assembly 
derives from two related facts. The first is that the Assembly, 
after weeks of discussion, agreed without a single dissenting 
voice to the general principles of disarmament; the Security 
Council must now work out the practical measures for making 
disarmament effective. The second is that this achievement 
would have been impossible if Great Britain, the United States 
and Russia had not all been willing to accept compromises for 
the sake of agreement. In this process of accommodation and 
agreement the influence exerted by the Canadian delegation was 
at all times constructive, and at moments—it is no exaggeration 
to say—this influence proved absolutely decisive. 

As finally approved by the Assembly the disarmament resolu- 
tion contained a statement of nine main principles, which can 
be summarized briefly. In order to strengthen peace and security 
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the Assembly recognized the need for an early general regulation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces. The Security 
Council then was urged to work out “the practical measures” 
leading to disarmament on a basis of priority, it being understood 
that the disarmament is to be universal and not one-sided and to 
include major as well as minor weapons. These measures will 
then be considered at a special session of the Assembly. Later, 
the treaties or conventions as approved by the Assembly will 
have to be ratified by the signatory states. 

The Assembly asked for the early settlement of “inter- 
national control of atomic energy and modern scientific dis- 
coveries and technical developments to insure their use only for 
peaceful purposes.” 

The Security Council then was asked to set up special organs 
to supervise the disarmament plans. As these organs will get 
their powers from conventions framed for this purpose, it is hoped 
by this means to elude the danger of the veto. 

The Assembly next urged the speeding up of the process 
whereby members placed armed forces at the disposal of the 
Security Council, on behalf of the United Nations, in accordance 
with article 43 of the Charter. Thus the principle of security is 
linked to the concept of disarmament. The stronger the United 
Nations becomes, the less need will there be for states to rely on 
national armaments for their safety. 

The Assembly recommended that troops stationed in former 
enemy countries be progressively withdrawn, and immediately 
be removed from the territory of member states if these states 
have not freely expressed consent to their presence. 

Finally, after recommending “a general progressive and bal- 
anced reduction of national armed forces” the Assembly called 
for unqualified support of collective security so that peace could 
be maintained “with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources.” 

It is obvious that this resolution, despite its significance, does 
not solve the disarmament problem. It is only the first step on 
the road to disarmament. The correct mood in which to assess 
the undoubted achievements of the Assembly is neither a mood 
of optimism nor jubilation. Both are premature. What is required 
is a sense of determination that the advantages now gained will 
not be squandered or reduced to a mockery. 
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It is worth recalling a major difference that delayed agreement 
and threatened the final settlement. Russia wanted the work of 
disarmament to be organized by the Security Council with the 
veto power subject, in all likelihood, to no check. This might 
mean, in practice, that Russia would be able to side-track the 
Atomic Energy Commission and gain useful military information 
from other countries while using the veto as protection against 
the disclosure of Soviet information. The Canadian delegation, 
with Mr. Paul Martin as the acting head, took the lead in a 
campaign to prevent this danger from becoming an actual fact. 

As Sir Hartley Shawcross pointed out: “The Soviet proposal 
quite frankly and clearly places the whole responsibility for 
disarmament, for control, for inspection, in the hands of the 
Security Council. This is not good enough for the United King- 
dom. Is it good enough for the smaller nations which may not 
even have seats on the Security Council at all?” 

The British delegate warmly supported the Canadian stand 
in preference to the policy advocated by the Soviet Union. 
Canada wished to see a permanent international commission of 
control established. This body would have the power to name 
inspectors and commissions of inquiry to detect treaty breaches. 
Basic to the Canadian plan was the idea of a special treaty or 
convention on disarmament accepted by members of the UN. 

From the outset Canada emphasized the importance of respect- 
ing the authority of the Atomic Energy Commission and of 
regarding atomic control as an essential part of the security 
problem. Mr. Wilgress explained that “any limitation imposed 
by the veto would destroy atomic energy control as well as the 
remainder of the disarmament programme.” 

The Canadian proposals embodied, according to Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, “a solid, workmanlike, practical scheme.” He went 
so far as to declare that unless the spirit and principles of the 
Canadian thesis were accepted, then the efforts to achieve dis- 
armament might be reduced to a “hollow, empty fraud.” 

The final resolution, summarized above, and adopted unani- 
mously by the Assembly, incorporated every one of the major 
recommendations which had been advocated by the Canadian 
delegation with a skill and pertinacity worthy of so great a cause. 


Winnipeg, March 10, 1947. 
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= considering what progress the United Nations organization 
is making some would count up hopefully the resolutions which 
it has passed, while others would list pessimistically the quarrels 
which have occupied much of its time. I am inclined to estimate 
instead the extent to which the idea of the United Nations has 
taken a grip on the peoples of the world, whose effort and belief 
alone can press it through to success. And one is bound to admit 
that, as yet, there is little progress along this line. The public 
has, day by day, few reminders of UN. Our headlines find 
importance, it seems, only in crime and crisis, divorce and 
disaster. 

What strange perversity keeps people from making a hun- 
dredth part of the effort to mobilize public opinion for peace- 
making as for war-making? To build support for the war, it 
was considered necessary to have, on top of all the concentra- 
tion of effort by press, radio, movies, public speakers, and 
posters, a special Wartime Information Board. No one seems 
to dream that a commensurate opinion-building effort is neces- 
sary to secure the peace. Yet how readily did the news of a 
succession of crises in a recent week lend itself, through a simple 
change in attitude, to repeated emphasis on the need for a strong 
United Nations. 

Did not the race for Arctic bases which produced the Ameri- 
can bid for Greenland, the Soviet demand for the use of Spits- 
bergen, the Canada-U.S. Accord and its consequent violent 
Soviet denunciation, underline the pressing need for the estab- 
lishment of a base of the United Nations World Peace Force, 
say in Iceland? Yet who presented it to the public in this way? 

Did not the decision to hand Palestine over to UN for settle- 
ment emphasize that the latter would need all the authority 
which it could muster to produce a good solution? Did not the 
report that Peron’s Argentina had jumped into the atomic bomb 
race, shout a reminder that the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission alone offers a hope of checking this deadliest of all 
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menaces? And did not the revelation of Britain’s much weakened 
economic condition make it clear beyond doubt that it could no 
longer maintain, by its own effort, security over a large part of 
the world, but would have to be relieved of this burden soon 
by the UN Peace Force? 

How simple it would be to hammer these lessons home to 
the public. We are not doing it. Nor are we nearly active 
enough in forming branches of the United Nations Society, the 
“people’s section” of UN. But we must, for it just won’t do to 
regard the meetings at Lake Success as something which is 
happening all by itself and which can succeed all by itself. 

I have been asked, what hope did the recent Assembly ses- 
sion give, as far as one could judge, of the secure establishment 
of the organization and its Peace Force? It must be admitted 
that during the weeks of observing plenary sessions and com- 
mittee meetings there were very few moments of high inspiration. 
There were many hours, and even solid days, of deadly boredom, 
during which one was almost persuaded that UN would talk 
itself to death over procedural questions before it ever got to 
its real problems. 

One had to remind oneself that the basic idea of this organi- 
zation was that it should talk things over rather than slug them 
out. Sitting close behind the delegates in committee session one 
felt repeatedly that the most important factor of all was that 
they were there, brought together from every corner of the 
world by some compelling force, to try to make a second League 
work after the first one had failed. It is not necessary to make 
out their motives to be higher than they are. All are brought 
there in greater or lesser measure through fear—fear of what 
another and more terrible war could do to the whole world. 
Human nature being what it is, even fear often plays a useful 
role, in the behaviour of adults as well as of children. 

When you sit close beside the representatives of the various 
nations day after day, you tend to think more and more in terms 
of their personalities than of the nations they represent. Some- 
times you have to check yourself from thinking that all Russians 
are like Mr. Molotov, all Czechs like Mr. Masaryk, all British 
like Sir Alexander Cadogan, or that Nehru’s sister, Mrs. Pandit, 
can speak for all the peoples of India. Still, there is no way out 
of this matter of personalities. Indeed, I would like to see the 
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nations send even stronger personalities to the United Nations, 
for surely, for this greatest of all projects, they should send their 
very best men. They do not always do so. Especially in the 
case of the Security Council, which if it develops as it should 
will become a sort of world cabinet, I believe that the nations 
will have to send a higher class of representative. From coun- 
tries such as Britain and Canada, these should be men of cabinet 
stature at home. , 

Canada, I think, has done rather well in this regard, though 
we must take into account the twin facts that we are handy 
to the meeting place of UN, and our parliament was not in 
session at the time of the Assembly. Our prime minister and 
the heads of the two other main parties spent considerable time 
at the meetings. Mr. Paul Martin proved an able and earnest 
worker, and Mr. Wilgress had come from Moscow, to give his 
advice on problems concerning the Soviets. It is true, our 
delegation was seldom found in the heat of an argument, like 
- the Australian. They take their lead from Mr. King, who has 
often affirmed his belief in quiet discussion in committee, as 
against loud argument befote the microphones. But UN has 
learned that our delegation is often prepared to make sound 
suggestions, and can always be counted upon to be a co-operative 
rather than a contentious participant. Nevertheless, for the 
fourth or fifth strongest country in the world today, we do seem 
a little meek, and rarely give leadership on a big issue. 

Not so the Australians. I have heard them criticized for 
talking too much, but I doubt if any other delegation rates a 
higher proportion of ideas per thousand words. They are an 
assertive people, and they send assertive delegates. Dr. Evatt 
made himself the leader of the small nations at San Francisco, 
and I, personally, was enthusiastic about his work there. One 
incident gave rise to a rather good story. Dr, Evatt was listen- 
ing to the Russian translation of a speech which he considered 
important, and leaned over to his neighbour, Jan Masaryk, to 
ask if it was being translated correctly. To this the inimitable 
Masaryk replied blandly: “But you know, Herbert, I don’t under- 
stand Australian!” Colonel Hodgson, filling Evatt’s place in 
the Security Council session a year ago on Iran, came off very 
well, and young Paul Hasluck makes a fine, clean-cut figure 
who can usually be counted on to say something worthwhile. 
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In the sharpest contrast to the Australian delegates is Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, of the United Kingdom. He doesn’t con- 
tribute new or provocative ideas, or establish himself as a leader. 
But when he does hold up his hand—almost apologetically—he is 
brief, extremely succinct, and occasionally blunt, for a lifetime 
diplomat. Nevertheless he seems scarcely adequate to express 
the high idealism and broad vision with which the British people, 
more than any other, have pursued the goal of a parliament of 
man. 

To enumerate all the personalities would make too long a list. 
But it may be a surprise to some that the finest orator of UN 
is the Philippine, General Romulo; while the noblest speech I 
have ever heard at a United Nations session was by Sir Ramas- 
wami Mudaliar, an Indian delegate at San Francisco. It is an 
enlightening experience to hear the highest strivings of liberal 
western civilization expressed in perfect English by an Asiatic. 
One of the most impressive things to be learned at a UN session 
is how far such ideas have spread around the world and with 
what fervour they often have been taken up. 

Speaking almost as representatives from another world are 
the delegates from the Soviet Union and their colleagues of 
the Soviet bloc of states. The greatest single problem of the 
United Nations remains how to reconcile the sharply different 
outlook and aims of the “two worlds” which meet and clash 
within the One World organization. I have never seen this 
demonstrated more strikingly than in the debates on the setting 
up of the International Refugee Organization. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Paul Martin, and other speakers of the western world voiced a 
deep humanitarian concern for the plight of “irrepatriable” 
displaced persons, who felt that they could not go back to 
countries which were no longer free, and stressed the need to 
find new homes for these people elsewhere in the world. To 
Mr. Vishinsky this was all nonsense, or skullduggery. The former 
prosecutor in the Moscow purge trials saw the problem as merely 
one of packing these people back where they had come from. 
They were in his view, quite clearly chattels which belonged to 
the lands which had been annexed. The rights of the state to 
their services overrode any desire of the individual. 

Yet Vishinsky can, on occasion, be suave and genial, whereas 
Mr. Molotov is almost always blunt and rough. At San Fran- 
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cisco, when Latin American delegates expressed in committee 
their ideas on how the United Nations should be set up, Molotov 
had a habit of asking them how many divisions they had put in 
the field. 

Nevertheless when Mr. Molotov takes his stand at the rostrum 
to deliver a speech he gets the best applause, and has the fullest 
house. I have observed this phenomenon many times, and con- 
strue it as an effort to persuade him that we do really want to 
be friends. I say phenomenon, because the majority of the dele- 
gates almost invariably get a thorough lashing from Molotov 
for their suspected “reactionary schemes” directed against the 
Soviet Union. One of the most severe of these lashings was 
contained in Molotov’s opening speech to the recent Assembly. 
Hope for a constructive outcome of the session sank sharply 
and few would have predicted that out of this speech would 
come eventually the unanimous Arms Limitation Resolution 
which was hailed as the greatest achievement of the meeting. 

This is, of course, still only talk. It has yet to be implemented, 
and there we are back where we started. UN, as has been said, 
is an arrangement for talking things over instead of slugging 
them out. This involves two procedures. First, the delegates 
sit in committee, and everyone has his say, for as long as time 
permits. The proponents of one view try to win over the others 
by argument or persuasion, or to reach a compromise. Then, 
if there is no agreement, there comes a time when the chairman 
has to say: “Gentlemen, it’s past dinner time; we must take a 
vote.” The vote is taken and the majority prevails. How else 
can an organization like UN be run? But what are you going to 
do when the Soviets, who can never be won over by persuasion 
and will not always compromise, simply get up after the vote 
and say that they will not be bound by it—as I saw happen at 
the recent session? 

There is a final point about talking in UN. If it is to go on 
spending so much of its time discussing the accusations or com- 
plaints of one member against another, it will surely end up in 
division and discredit. The nations can only be united if they 
can be brought to work together on great constructive projects. 

A few such projects have been begun. There can be no 
question more important to the world as a whole just now than 
that of food supplies. One of the UN committees made a splen- 
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did beginning towards tackling this problem on the broadest 
scale, and the Assembly agreed unanimously to study measures 
for increasing food production everywhere, for preventing policies 
of plowing under or restricting crops, for improving the means 
of transport of grain, and for keeping prices moderate. This is 
the sort of peace-making which should make the headlines, the 
sort of thing which every person in every one of the United 
Nations understands. Their support could be enlisted, and is 
needed, to put the programme across. But did they even hear 
about it? 

Another great project is the Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, briefly, UNESCO. It is heartening that its 
meeting in Paris was rated the most successful international 
conference of the year. To what extent this was due to the ab- 
sence of the Soviets may only be conjectured. The delegates 
tackled with enthusiasm such real peace-making tasks as develop- 
ing a world-wide programme of fundamental education. As one 
American delegate said, half of the world is still illiterate, and - 
half of it lives under censorship. An international revision of 
textbooks, in the interests of understanding, accuracy, and peace, 
was discussed, as was a study of the possibilities of world-wide 
broadcasting by UNESCO. Other proposals were for a study of 
population and its pressures which lead to war, and of hunger 
in India, China, and Africa. 

On the economic side one can think of many inspiring projects 
which UN might initiate, such as “world TVA’s,” or the develop- 
ment of the Yangtze valley, the Danube, the Tigris, and the 
Euphrates, and others, along the lines which the Americans 
have applied to the Tennessee and are preparing to apply on a 
far vaster scale to the Missouri. 

This is the sort of thing which could make UN exciting and 
positive, the friend and aid of all the peoples of the world. But 
there will be no security in which to proceed with such projects 
until UN has set up its World Peace Force. It will be on the 
establishment and successful operation of this security force 
that the United Nations will stand or fall. As yet no visible 
progress has been made in forming it, and the ticking of the 
atomic bomb becomes noticeably louder. 


Toronto, February 1947. 
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Hon. Brooke Claxton 


he role of the Paris Conference was not to draft peace treaties 

but to consider draft treaties of peace with Germany’s satel- 
lites, Italy, Roumania, Hungary, Finland, and Bulgaria. These 
drafts had already been prepared by the sponsors of the Confer- 
ence, the four great powers. 

The meeting at Paris stemmed from the Potsdam Conference 
in July and August, 1945, when the United Kingdom, the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and France set up a council of their 
foreign ministers and directed them to begin drafting treaties of 
peace with the five satellites. This was followed by conferences 
at London, Moscow, and Paris. During the intervening periods 
there were almost continuous sessions of the deputies of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. It was only on July 5, 1946, that 
the Big Four issued an invitation to the other seventeen nations 
who had fought at their side, to meet at Paris on July 29 to 
consider the draft treaties which they had prepared. While the 
work the twenty-one nations met to do at Paris on July 29, was 
thus begun a year before, its foundation was laid in the victory 
won for the allied arms through the varying sacrifices and efforts 
of the nations concerned. 

The conference met at the Luxembourg Palace. When M. 
Georges Bidault, then President of France, called the first meeting 
to order the floor and galleries of the Senate Chamber were 
crowded with delegations varying greatly in size. The Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia must have had about three hundred each, 
but some countries had not more than ten or twenty, indicating 
less immediate interest. 

Canada’s delegation was headed by the Prime Minister, who 
sailed from Canada on the Georgic with N. A. Robertson, then 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs and since named 
High Commissioner in London, A. D. P. Heeney, Secretary of the 
Cabinet, and a number of secretaries. In London the delegation 
was joined by other members and in Paris our strength was 
further augmented by Major-General Georges Vanier, our Am- 
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bassador at Paris, Dana Wilgress, our Ambassador at Moscow, 
Lieutenant-General Maurice Pope, head of our mission at Berlin, 
and other members of the Department of External Affairs. The 
Prime Minister had to leave for Canada towards the end of 
August and there were other changes from time to time. 

In the Canadian delegation our practice was to have a delega- 
tion meeting every morning at 9:15. At this our representatives 
on the various commissions reported on the previous day’s events 
and decisions were arived at on matters which might come up 
during the day. Three commissions sat each morning from 10:00 
to nearly 2:00, and three each afternoon from 3:30 ending around 
7:00 or 8:00. Most nights there were additional meetings from 
9:00 until after midnight. Practically every day I had a press 
conference at 6:30 attended by representatives of the Canadian, 
French, British, and American press, at which we went over the 
events of the previous twenty-four hours. 

The Canadian delegation went to Paris with a complete brief 
on all the subjects that were likely to come up. This brief had 
been in preparation for more than a year before and it was found 
to be the competent job that everyone has come to expect from 
our Department of External Affairs. Like other delegations we 
were exposed to representations from various interests, races, 
and creeds in every part of the world. Many delegations sought 
interviews. After the conference got under way, there poured in 
a flood of conference documents in three languages, English, 
French, and Russian. At one time six girls were working in our 
document room. 

The Canadian delegation was quartered in the Hotel Crillon, 
recently restored to private use after successive occupancy as 
German and American headquarters. Our rooms overlooking the 
Place de la Concorde had the best view in all Paris. We were 
directly above the room where President Wilson had presided in 
working out the Covenant of the League. The last day of the 
conference I gave a luncheon in that room attended by Mr. Bevin, 
Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Couve de Murville, and others, but the guest of 
honour. was Field Marshal Smuts, the only survivor of the com- 
mittee that had worked with Wilson. Representatives of every 
country, including the heads of most of the delegations, came 
to visit us. 

We found that the name “Canada” was an especially good 
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passport because of the achievements of those greatest ambassa- 
dors of our time, the men of the Armed Forces. People at home 
can hardly imagine the standing and respect in which our 
country is everywhere held for what it has done in war and in 
peace. People were amazed and referred to this accomplishment 
as a “miracle.” Moreover, our representatives at international 
conferences have become known for careful preparation, objective 
presentation, complete honesty, and a desire to do what appeared 
to be in the best interest of the peace for which we fought and 
for which we are working. 

The Paris Conference was unique in several respects. In the 
first place every meeting was public, which lead to long speeches 
directed not at the conference but at the people back home. Once 
speeches were made, a nation was committed, and issues came to 
a deadlock instead of being dealt with by the method of negotia- 
tion and compromise. This gave undue emphasis to the vote, of 
which there were thousands. But peace can’t be made by votes; 
it must result from understanding patiently worked out. 

However, the procedure adopted did give the middle and 
smaller powers the opportunity of expressing their views on the 
terms of the draft treaties which had been born of negotiation 
and compromise between the great powers. The ex-enemy coun- 
tries were also given an opportunity of being heard in full 
conference and in the commissions. The Council of Foreign 
Ministers, however, charged themselves with the responsibility 
of making final decisions. Under their agreement the treaties 
would only come into effect when they were ratified by the four 
sponsoring nations. Consequently after the conference was all 
over the Council of Foreign Ministers would still have to find 
agreement. 

Canada, as one of the twenty-one nations whose combined 
efforts won the victory, sought no territory, reparations, or special 
concessions of any kind, sought only to build a lasting peace. The 
Canadian delegates, ever mindful that many of their countrymen 
had twice in a single generation unselfishly done so much towards 
restoring peace and freedom to the world, went to Paris feeling 
that above everything else the same unity of purpose of the Allies 
in wartime must be maintained in peace. 

At the outset there were many fights about procedure in which 
Canada did not join. We felt and said that what was important 
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was understanding. Unfortunately these early fights on procedure 
gave the discussion from the start a bitterness of tone which 
lasted to the final day. The Canadian Prime Minister’s suggestion 
that the Council of Foreign Ministers should meet during the 
Conference to review proposals was ultimately acted upon, and 
attained in part its purpose of facilitating and expediting the 
work and minimizing divisions and controversy. 

The question of voting raised at the beginning of the Confer- 
ence became one of its most stormy issues. The draft rules of 
procedure for the Conference put forth by the sponsoring powers 
provided that the Council would consider changes in draft 
treaties which were recommended by two-thirds of the twenty- 
one nations. That meant recommendations had to be approved 
by fourteen nations; conversely eight nations could block a two- 
thirds vote. It was finally agreed that the Council of Foreign 
Ministers (the Big Four) would consider amendments passed 
both by a two-thirds majority and also a simple majority, pre- 
sumably giving greater weight to those having a two-thirds vote. 

The Big Four came to the Conference committed to vote for 
most of the provisions of the five drafts they had prepared. Since 
five other nations voted with the Soviet Union on every important 
issue it meant that on any article on which the Big Four were 
committed there would be four plus five, or nine votes, in favour 
of the articles staying as they were, making a two-thirds majority 
mathematically impossible. Even a simple majority was virtually 
impossible without the support of the Big Four. 

However, there were a number of important questions on 
which the Big Four had not been able to agree. On many of these 
the vote was fifteen to six, that is, the Slav bloc voted solidly 
against all the other nations. The question in the end was: What 
attention would the Soviet Union pay to such votes since its 
assent was needed to bring the treaties into force? 

The complicated machinery necessary for holding such an 
international conference was indicative of the immense task that 
was to be undertaken in the two and a half months between July 
29 and October 15. This deadline had to be set to avoid over- 
lapping the meeting of the United Nations General Assembly 
called for October 23. 

The conference altogether included about 6,000 people. It is 
estimated that the twenty-one member nations were represented 
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by 2,000 delegates and national staffs. The Secretariat for the 
Conference was almost entirely furnished by the French Govern- 
ment and probably numbered another 2,000. In attendance at 
the Conference were journalists, radio men, press photographers, 
and newsreel people from all the countries, totalling another 
2,000. Every speech was translated into the other two languages 
and documents were distributed in all three languages. The 
proceedings of the Conference, the copies of recommendations and 
changes ran into hundreds of thousands of pages. 

The Conference opened with a Plenary Session at which 
general speeches were made followed by a week spent in settling 
rules and procedure. The importance of procedure is frequently 
under-rated. Following the adoption of the rules the Conference 
was divided into ten commissions to discuss over three hundred 
recommendations for changes in the draft treaties which had 
already been submitted by the different countries—Australia 
leading the entries with no less than seventy-three suggestions. 

The General Commission was intended to be the steering 
commission of the Conference, but it never met. Its work was 
taken over by what was called the “Secretariat,” consisting of the 
representatives of eight powers. This was a new piece of 
machinery at international conferences and it led to uncertainty 
and misunderstanding. Then there was a political and territorial 
commission for each of the treaties, five in all, a single military 
commission, an economic commission for the treaty with Italy, 
and an economic commission for the other four treaties. Finally, 
there was a commission to deal with legal and drafting matters 
and I had the honour of being made its president. 

In consequence of the agreement to postpone the meeting of 
the United Nations until October 23, it was necessary to fix the 
final date of the Conference for October 15. To meet this t'me- 
table the work of the commissions had to be finished by October 5. 
Near the end of the Conference the pressure became so great that 
the Italian Political Commission met continuously from nine 
o’clock one night until six o’clock the next morning. This record 
was soon broken by one of the economic ccmmissions starting at 
ten o’clock one morning and adjourning at a quarter to three the 
afternoon of the following day with twenty-eight and a half hours’ 
continuous sitting. 

The last seven days were devoted to final discussion on the 
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treaties and voting. Of the total two hundred and fifty-three 
votes cast at the final Plenary Sessions, a large number were 
fifteen to six, with the Slav group voting against all the other 
nations. 

The points of greatest difficulty and contention at the Confer- 
ence were (1) Trieste; (2) the disposition of the Italian colonies; 
(3) the amounts and manner of payment of reparations; (4) the 
status of the Danube; (5) the character and size of the forces to 
be allowed to the enemy nations. 

While Canada had an interest in all the peace settlements, its 
main concern was the Italian treaty, as it was actively concerned 
in the defeat of the Fascist and Nazi forces in Italy. Through its 
contribution to UNRRA and to military relief, Canada had already 
sought to start Italy on the path of economic reconstruction and 
recovery. 

The most difficult territorial clause of the settlement with 
Italy was that of the frontiers between Italy and Yugoslavia and 
between Yugoslavia and the free territory of Trieste. The 
Canadian delegation supported the creation of the free territory 
of Trieste in the hope that it would possess genuine independence 
under the authority of the United Nations as the best way of 
trying to solve this age-old problem. Success may well turn out 
to depend on the continued presence of a considerable military 
force. 

In the settlement of Italian colonies, Canada supported the 
powerful case put forward by the first victim of Italian aggression 
for the transfer of Eritrea to Ethiopia, as being a good solution 
on ethical, historical and economic grounds, and as an act of 
historic justice. On the economic side Canada’s aim throughout 
was to give Italy an opportunity of recovering from the disastrous 
effects of the war years and to make it possible for it to assume 
its place in the world economy of which we are all a part. At 
the same time we were not unmindful of the legitimate claims of 
those countries which suffered so much at the hands of Italian 
Fascism and Imperialism. 

Canada made no reparation claims. Its interest in the repara- 
tion problem was to see that consideration was given to the 
interests of all the parties and we were glad to support that part 
of the Australian proposals which unsuccessfully suggested the 
setting up of a reparations commission to co-ordinate and super- 
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vise deliveries of reparations by Italy. 

Generally speaking, the treaties’ are not particularly harsh 
and are within the capacity of the countries to carry out. While 
no country was completely satisfied with the proposed settlement, 
the texts of the draft treaties were unquestionably improved in 
consequence of the Paris Conference and represented the highest 
possible point of agreement. 

The atmosphere overshadowing the Conference was of the 
same pattern as was shown in the votes—on many important 
points the solid vote of the Slav bloc in opposition to the other 
fifteen nations—the division between East and West. The 
existence of an anti-Slav bloc cannot be established when the 
diverse nature of the other fifteen nations is considered but, un- 
questionably, the Soviet attitude pushed the other nations closer 
together. If the Conference showed the world the solidarity 
of the Slav countries, it showed the Russian representatives the 
solidarity of a good section of world opinion. 

Spokesmen for the Slav nations took every opportunity to use 
the sounding board of a public conference to make sure that their 
side of the story was heard. Perhaps the pressure of time pre- 
vented Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes holding centre stage to give 
equal play to the rédle of democratic leadership. It is to be 
doubted if the constructive desire to get on with the job should 
ever be allowed to leave a vacuum in public opinion for another 
party to fill. That is true in any kind of politics—international 
or domestic. 

The Paris Conference served as a proving ground to show 
numercus mistakes to be avoided in making the much more 
important peace treaty with Germany. While that peace 
primarily depends on a working understanding between the 
greatest powers, it also depends on the other nations which, like 
Canada, helped to win the war, having an effective voice in 
working out the peace. We have shown our competence at both. 
But even of greater importance than the words put on paper at 
the Conference are the relations between the states on which 
power has imposed the gravest responsibilities. The peace and 
prosperity of people everywhere depend on the ability of the 
Great Powers to translate into agreement the views of the two 





See New York Times, January 18, 1947, for the full texts of the 
treaties. 
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billion people of every race and every colour and in every corner 
of the earth who desperately want an end to war and an end to 
the uncertainty which leads to war. They want work, food, 
shelter, and a better chance for their children. The people of the 
world want the first instalment of that better world, for which we 
hoped and worked and fought and which it is in our power 
to have. 

When the Paris Conference met the great powers could not 
agree on many points. Now since the discussions at Paris and 
New York they have reached agreement and the treaties have 
been signed. That is a great step forward. Let us hope that it 
marks the beginning of a better spirit in world affairs. The 
United Nations meetings in December gave better ground for 
encouragement in continuing to try to work together than there 
had been since we won the fight for freedom in World War II. 
The fight for freedom did not stop with victory. Victory gave 
the allied powers the right to turn over to the next page in 
history. What will be written there depends on what the people 
who won the war now do to win the peace. 


Ottawa, February 1947, 
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The Settlement of Germany 
G. deT. Glazebrook 


he delays and disagreements over the drafting of the treaties 

of peace have been so conspicuous that they have tended to 
obscure the results actually attained and the terms themselves. 
Yet a good deal has been accomplished. On February 10 there 
were signed in Paris, treaties with Italy, Rumania, Hungary, 
Finland, and Bulgaria. The first four of these were signed by the 
Canadian Ambassador to France, and await only the final pro- 
cesses of parliamentary approval and formal ratification. In the 
Conference of Paris, which drew up the documents, opportunities 
were given to the lesser allies—Canada among them—to express 
their ideas, but the procedure adopted cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory or efficient from any point of view. The Paris Con- 
ference formed, of course, only a part of the whole process of 
treaty-making and was called for the purpose of discussing the 
drafts already drawn up by the great powers. By the time the 
Paris stage began, therefore, decisions had been reached that 
were not easy to alter; and added to this rigidity was the amount 
of publicity given to the proceedings. In other words the lesser 
powers at Paris frequently found themselves making criticisms 
of what had become agreed policy amongst the Big Four, instead 
of being able to present their ideas at the drafting stage at which 
they could be considered on their merits and incorporated if 
desired in the original drafts. As it proved, the Paris Conference 
was a less formal proceeding than had earlier been anticipated, 
but its usefulness was weakened by the complicated method that 
had been adopted for the making of the treaties. 

The procedural question, therefore, was not simply a technical 
one arising out of national pride amongst the lesser states; but 
rather a problem of how to find a means by which those states 
could take a real part in making a permanent settlement of the 
issues which had forced them into prolonged war, while preserv- 
ing the recognized primary concern of the great powers. The 
procedural question necessarily reappeared in connection with 
the treaties with Germany and Austria. On January 4 the 
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Canadian Government received an invitation to present ten days 
later its views on those treaties to the Special Deputies sitting in 
London, such views to be there studied and forwarded to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. The plan appeared not to provide 
for any discussion. Their earlier dissatisfaction with such a 
method increased by the experience with the earlier treaties, the 
Government suggested in reply that “Canada and other interested 
allies might, with advantage, work with the Deputies, and take 
a full part in discussions both on questions of procedure and of 
substance relating to the German Treaty.” No direct reply to 
this communication was received, but the High Commissioner in 
London was asked by letter that arrangements should be made 
for Canadian views to be placed before the Special Deputies on 
January 25. In reply to an inquiry by the High Commissioner as 
to whether assurances could be given that opportunity would 
later be provided for discussion with the Special Deputies or 
with the Council of Foreign Ministers, the chairman stated that 
he had no authority to give such assurances. 

It appeared therefore that the great powers were not, as yet 
at least, ready to alter the procedure which they had laid down, 
and the question no doubt arose as to whether the Canadian 
Government was prepared to make its comments under these 
conditions. While still hoping that more satisfactory arrange- 
ments would later be made, the Government decided to give to 
the Special Deputies its preliminary opinions in written form 
(rather than by having their representative appear before them). 
It is this document which is printed below.’ It is described as 
preliminary because of the hope that the matters raised might 
later be discussed in a more effective form than is possible by 
correspondence. A reading of the document will at once indicate 
the relationship between the procedure of treaty-making and the 
substance of the treaties. It is evident that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has views on the nature of the settlement, and that they 
are views of a character which, for the most part,-can neither be 
accepted or refused outright. They go to the heart of a highly 
complicated problem and could usefully form the starting-point 
of discussion. The Government has not been seeking a technical 
victory for status, but feels that it has a contribution to make to 





See below “Canadian Submission On The German Peace Settlement,” 
pp. 136-43. 
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the solution of a question in which it has been so vitally interested 
in the past and may expect to be in the future. It is, in fact, 
facing a major question of foreign policy. It has sketched in 
outline its views and expressed a readiness to discuss them with 
the other interested parties. 

Germany is a country without a government of its own, great 
areas of it in ruins from the operations of war, and with a popu- 
lation on the verge of starvation. On the other hand, it has a 
history of aggression and power which perhaps could not be 
revived in any short period, but stands as a lesson to all those 
states which have suffered at its hands in the past. Germany, too, 
has been an economic unit of great importance to Europe and 
to the world, and whose relapse into chaos would have results as 
serious in the economic as in the political field. It has a popula- 
tion infected by the Nazi virus before it had recovered from the 
long traditions of Prussian militarism. On what basis can there 
be built a Germany which can make a contribution to the wealth 
and order of Europe, without relapsing into plans of conquest 
and totalitarianism? Such is the type of problem that the peace- 
makers must face. 

The first major question which the Canadian document takes 
up is whether a treaty would be the appropriate form of the 
peace with Germany, and suggests that an “international statute” 
would have many advantages as an alternative. Such a method 
would be without many precedents, but it appears here as a new 
and interesting idea, and is the most original part of the Canadian 
proposals. The arguments in favour of the statute are that it 
meets the problem caused by the absence of a German govern- 
ment, and that it offers a machinery by which the German state 
could be constituted and its foreign relations defined. In addition 
it allows for a gradual process under which the German problem 
could be faced in sections, rather than demanding a definite 
settlement of all aspects at once. The immediate necessities, and 
perhaps the main principles, could be handled first, leaving to 
later stages the settlement of other aspects which might benefit 
from more prolonged study. Thus would be avoided the unreal 
process of establishing by treaty of the ordinary type, peace with 
a country which has no government to sign it, far less to negotiate; 
and it allows for the continued study of one of the most compli- 
cated, controversial, and important subjects in the world. If this 
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procedure were adopted the settlement with Germany would 
become the settlement of Germany. If the settlement were un- 
popular in Germany—as it could hardly fail to be—it would at 
least not be a burden on a new government which, once estab- 
lished, would presumably be regarded as cne in which the Allies 
hoped to find the beginnings of a more enlightened era. 

Secondly, the document considers briefly the essential dilemma 
between the danger of destroying Germany as a country and the 
danger of allowing it to grow powerful and threatening again. 
In a cautious paragraph (14) the Government expresses a general 
belief in nationalism, and follows in paragraph 19 with a prefer- 
ence for boundaries fixed on an ethnic basis. It is admitted that 
there may be exceptions to the application of the first principle, 
and with respect to the second, Austria is named as one area of 
German race that must not be included in a German state. The 
whole is a little reminiscent of the “self-determination” of Wood- 
row Wilson, but its importance lies not in any attempt to solve 
the detailed problems of German boundaries—for these have not 
been even examined—but in the refutation of the argument, still 
current, that Germany should be broken up. The German threat 
of the future is to be met not by surgery but by medicine. State 
and central governments, it is suggested, must be democratic, 
and the method of government should be by securing the 
responsibility of the executive to an elected legislature. This 
brief, and rather surprising, argument may or may not be a 
conscious effort to reverse the Prussian decision of 1862, but by 
itself it smacks a little of the traditional theory that all countries 
should adopt the British system. A more important, though less 
novel, point is that the central government must be given strictly 
limited powers: Germany should in fact be a confederation rather 
than a federation so that the new Germany, unified racially, may 
not be over-centralized politically. 

The same type of approach is made to the economic aspects 
of the problem. There must, it is argued, be an opportunity for 
healthy economic development so as to avoid a depressed area in 
Central Europe that would not only create an economic, and thus 
a political, danger-spot, but would interfere with the prosperity 
of Europe as a whole. The danger of the production of war- 
potential, however, is inherent in any plan that allows for un- 
restricted economic life; and to meet this the government has 
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proposed two means: international control in industrial areas, 
and the destruction of centralization and monopoly in industry 
and finance. In regard to the first of these it is suggested that 
the allied countries chiefly interested should form the control 
body. As further measures against preparations for war there 
should be provision against rebuilding of military organizations, 
plants, or weapons. 

Such are the main points covered in the submission. The 
remaining paragraphs are chiefly concerned with the reasons 
for which it is thought that Canada should have a hand in the 
settlement. The arguments are brief and readers will constantly 
feel that they are inadequately covered or that the difficulties 
following the general propositions are glossed over. To such 
complaints it can only be said that the document is frankly pre- 
liminary, and it will have been seen from the dates given earlier 
in this introduction that little time was allowed by the great 
powers for the preparation of anything comprehensive. There 
are already signs that the Council of Foreign Ministers may 
accede in some way to the suggestions for a changed procedure 
made by other lesser states as well as by Canada; and if there 
are to be opportunities for common study and discussion the test 
of the Canadian Government to carry further its own general 
ideas may be made. Meanwhile the document’ is worthy of 
careful reading both as an indication of an aspect of Canadian 
foreign. policy and as throwing light on the problem of the 
German settlement. It is in fact but one episode in the develop- 
ment and expression of Canadian policy towards the settlement 
with the former enemy states, which policy, when finally put 
together, may dissolve the hoary myth that there is no Canadian 
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Canadian Submission on the German 
Peace Settlement 


1. The Canadian Government presents below certain preliminary 
views on the principles that should, in its opinion, underlie the German 


peace settlement. 
2. These views will naturally be affected by those of other govern- 


ments and by the discussions which will later take place. The present 
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Canadian submission is made in the hope that it may make some contri- 
bution to these discussions, and with a full awareness of the extreme 
complexity and fundamental importance of the whole question. 

3. The Canadian people, even if they so desire, can not isolate 
themselves from this question of a German peace settlement. Their 
vital concern with wars originating in Europe has been demonstrated 
twice in a generation. The importance to Canada of a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the German problem is therefore, obvious, for distance gives 
Canada no escape from the consequences of a bad peace. 

4. The Canadian Government is fully aware of the major interest 
in the German settlement of those states which, because of their power 
or proximity, must carry the main responsibility for enforcing that 
settlement and which have suffered most from German aggression in 
the past. It realizes the difficulty of negotiating a settlement through 
procedures that will provide equitable and adequate recognition of the 
interests of all allied belligerents. In the waging of war, however, 
Canada contributed her resources of men and material without reserve. 
No question of partial participation arose. It should be possible, there- 
fore, to ensure for Canada an opportunity to contribute to the negotiation 
of peace on the same basis of honourable partnership that characterized 
her contribution to the war. 

5. Speaking before the plenary session of the Paris Conference on 
August 2, 1946, the Prime Minister of Canada said: 

“The war effort of Canada was an all out effort. It was planned, 
and carried out to the limit of our ability, for two main reasons. We 
wanted to help to bring the war to a victorious close at the earliest pos- 
sible day. We also wanted Canada’s contribution to be of an order which 
would entitle us to share effectively in the making of the peace. . 
We in Canada felt that the measure of our participation in the war 
against aggression would have warranted a similar measure of participa- 
tion in the decisions of peace.” The views of the Canadian Government 
in this regard have not changed. 

6. The difficulty experienced by the Canadian Government in 
expressing views on the German problem is increased by the fact that 
previous arrangements amongst the Great Powers, in which it had no- 
part and about which it was not consulted, have, in some degree, pre- 
determined the nature of the settlement. At Potsdam, and in the Allied 
Control Council in Berlin, decisions were taken and practices adopted 
which have already affected materially the peace settlement. For this 
reason it is all the more necessary that the settlement should now be 
concluded by procedures which allow free and continuing discussion and 
examination by all the active allied belligerents. 


Nature of the Settlement 

7. The Canadian Government believes that the settlement of the 
German problem, which is the aim of the present negotiations, must 
throughout their course be discussed with a view to achieving a settle- 
ment for Europe as a whole. Justice must govern that settlement. 
Above all, justice for the victims of Nazi aggression. Of the responsibility 
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of the German Government and the Nazi Party for the war, there is no 
room for doubt. The German people, as a whole, however, must bear 
their full share of this responsibility. Through leaders whom they 
permitted to secure control of the resources of the German state and 
who openly proclaimed policies of shameless aggression, they led the 
people of the world into the most desolating war in modern history. The 
paramount purpose of the settlement, however, must be to prevent the 
recurrence of war. To achieve this the political and economic life of 
Europe should be rebuilt in such a manner that the German people may 
ultimately resume a peaceful and constructive place in the European 
and the world community without the power or desire to become a 
menace to their neighbours. It is evident, therefore, that the primary 
consideration in the negotiation of a settlement should be the welfare 
of Europe and the world as a whole; not merely the position of Germany 
or her relation to any one of her neighbours. 

8. The settlement need not result immediately in a formal peace 
treaty between the victorious allies and the defeated enemy. There is at 
present no German government to sign such a treaty nor is it clear that 
any such government will exist in the near future. Even if it did exist, 
there is much to be said against having it sign any peace treaty at this 
time. It might indeed be preferable to regard the present negotiations 
as the preparation of an international statute constituting a new German 
state and governing the relations of that state with its neighbours and 
with other parts of the world until it can be replaced by a permanent 
treaty. An international statute of this nature should form a sound 
constitutional basis for the new German state. It should be both just 
and practical. It should be regarded as part of the structure of interna- 
tional law which will exist in the world under the United Nations. When 
circumstances permit, a German government might accede to this statute 
or it might be converted into a Treaty under the United Nations and 
signed by Germany. 

9. The political and psychological defects of the treaty procedure 
adopted at Versailles in 1919 have long been recognized. It might be 
unwise to follow that procedure at this time, or to saddle a successor 
German government which must be kept weak with the formidable initial 
responsibility which, of course, is bound to be unpopular and unwelcome 
to the people of Germany. Nor would the signature by such a govern- 
ment of a treaty at this time give any evidence or guarantee of its 
sincere acceptance. 


10. The real guarantee of the durability of the German settlement 
will come first from agreement among the Allies as to the basic principles 
which would underlie it, secondly, from their continued readiness to 
enforce these principles, thirdly from the consolidation of the strength 
of the United Nations, and finally in the controlled integration of German 
economic development within the framework of a wider and a closer 
organization of the general European economy. A German signature to 
a Treaty of Peace now would add little to the effectiveness of these 
fundamental and indispensable guarantees. 
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11. A second argument in favour of the statutory approach to a 
settlement is that it would lend itself to a process of peace-making by 
instalments. Some of the major political decisions involved in the 
German settlement will, of course, necessitate compromises by the powers 
concerned on policies held and proposals made. This may require a 
considerable period of time. There are, however, a great many aspects 
of the German settlement concerning which a high degree of agreement 
could be reached quickly and in respect of which there is everything to 
be said for ending present uncertainties with the least possible delay. 

12. It is obviously important, from the point of view of general 
European recovery, that as many firm decisions as possible should be 
taken on the German settlement as rapidly as possible, and be made 
operative forthwith. This will be difficult under the conventional 
approach to the conclusion of Treaties of Peace, in which every decision 
must be kept formally in suspense until final agreement is reached on 
the document as a whole. A statutory procedure would, on the other 
hand, permit progress by instalments, bringing into force chapters of 
the new regime for Germany as they are agreed. 

13. Furthermore, if the present task could be envisaged as prepar- 
ing the first draft of an International Statute for the future regime of 
Germany, this would facilitate the association of smaller powers with 
that work and the establishment of ad hoc functional committees with 
varying membership, to prepare drafts of the many technical chapters 
which, in aggregate would constitute the Statute. 


The German States 

14. The general principle should be accepted that people who 
themselves recognize common national traditions and who have a 
history of national association should be permitted to live together within 
the boundaries of a single state if they so desire. To this principle 
exceptions should be made only when there are exceptional circum- 
stances clearly justifying them. 

15. The German people have for many centuries constituted a 
recognizable racial group in the centre of Europe and within the past 
century have formed a modern national state. It is believed, therefore, 
that a German state of some kind will have to be reconstituted in 
Central Europe. The German people, however, have clearly demonstrated 
that they have not sufficient experience in democratic self-government 
to prevent a centralized state becoming the instrument of despotism and 
armed aggression. For this reason, the German state should be federal 
and not unitary in character. Decentralization in Germany through 
Federalism can be made effective and acceptable, particularly if it is 
carried out in the economic as well as in political fields. The political 
authority of the various states of Germany, and the economic ties between 
the various parts of Germany and the neighbouring sections of Europe 
should therefore be developed. 

16. Whereas in free democratic federations the central government 
may require adequate power to promote the general well-being, the 
central government of Germany, whose people have not yet learned to 
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impose the restraints upon all government, both central and local, which 
are present in a truly democratic community should be granted only 
such authority as is necessary to maintain essential common services. 
A federal system in which residual authority rests with the member 
states and in which the powers of the central government are strictly 
limited and defined, would appear to be required for Germany. In 
particular, the Constitution should so circumscribe the financial and 
military powers of the central government as to make it legally impos- 
sible for the reconstituted German state to build up the resources 
necessary to make war. 

17. The Government of Germany, and of the German states which 
comprise the federation, should be constituted in a democratic form 
which would make these organs of government genuinely subject to the 
control of the German people. The Canadian Government regards a 
political system which subjects the executive branch of government 
directly to the control of a legislature, elected on representative prin- 
ciples, as being the most satisfactory method of achieving these purposes. 
Such a government should itself be subject to the rule of law within the 
State. This should particularly apply to the police department of gov- 
ernment. To this end, the judiciary should be given a strong and 
independent position. 

18. The relations between the central government and the govern- 
ments of the states, and the organs of government generally, should be 
described in a formal constitution. Provision might be made for the 
amendment of this constitution, though for a period of years following 
the settlement, it should not be subject to change except with the consent 
of the United Nations. 

19. The frontiers of Germany should be drawn with a view to 
securing in the European states system as great a measure of stability 
as is possible. This stability will, of course, not be achieved if large 
numbers of German people remain in areas which are contiguous to the 
German state but are not included in it. A solution to this difficulty may 
be sought through transfers of population where frontier changes have 
been or will be made. It is the view of the Canadian Government, 
however, that extensive movements of population which are made on 
political grounds without reference to economic and social conditions 
have grave disadvantages and may create serious dangers. It would 
appear preferable, therefore, to draw the boundaries of the new Germany 
on an ethnic basis to the fullest extent possible. Provision for the 
protection of such minorities as cannot be avoided, should be made 
through the appropriate organ of the United Nations. The principle of 
ethnic unity should not, of course, result in the inclusion in Germany of 
Austria, which is historically a separate unit and which has already 
been reconstituted as an independent state. 


The German Economy 

20. As a nation, whose economic well being depends in no small 
measure on international trade, Canada is concerned with the level of 
prosperity in any of the great markets of the world. Europe is such a 
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market and one of the main factors of the European economy is the 
industrial production of Germany, and in particular of the Rhineland 
and the Ruhr. 

21. Canadian interest in the economic future of Germany is three 
fold. First, Canada is concerned to see that the Germans are not 
allowed to strengthen their economy to the point where it would be 
possible for them again to wage aggressive war. Secondly, Canada does 
not wish to see perpetuated in the German area conditions of economic 
depression and unrest which would adversely affect the economic and 
political stability of Europe as a whole. Thirdly, the Canadian Govern- 
ment feels strongly that German industrial capacity should be utilized 
for the benefit of all countries, and in particular all European countries, 
which trade with the Germans. 

22. As an important contribution to the attainment of these ends, 
the Canadian Government would urge the early establishment of an 
Economic Commission for Europe. This has already been proposed in 
the United Nations, but has not been put into effect because of objec- 
tions which, in our view, have no validity. Among other things, such a 
Commission might be a useful agency for integrating German industrial 
development into the general European economy, and for approving 
progressive adjustments in the level of German industrial activity. 

23. A measure of international control is necessary in German 
industrial areas such as the Ruhr, in order to prevent German industry 
from gaining sufficient strength to lay the foundations for future 
aggressive policies. Control of industries in such areas by a Commander 
of an Occupation Force, while effective in the short run in eliminating 
German war potential, must terminate sooner or later. Nor can the 
Germans be trusted, for many years at least, to direct the economic 
planning of industries whose war potential is so large. For these reasons 
the Canadian Government believes that the industries of Germany in 
certain areas, such as the Ruhr, should be administered by an interna- 
tional authority composed of representatives of all allied countries 
having a major trading interest with Germany. In the Ruhr, for instance, 
such countries might usefully form a consortium for this purpose. 

24. Control of the German industries of the Ruhr or elsewhere 
cannot itself eradicate the recurrent danger of German industry collab- 
orating with a central German government in policies of illegitimate 
expansion. In order that the roots of any such alliance may be eliminated, 
the tendency towards centralization and monopoly in German industry 
and finance should be removed. First steps toward accomplishing this 
purpose have already been taken by the removal from office of the 
pre-war owners of large industrial concerns. Further action is necessary. 
It is important also to build up economic ties between the various 
industries of Germany and the economies of the European allies, in order 
to emphasize the interdependence of all parts of Europe. 

25. It would not be possible to abandon allied control of industries 
in special areas of Germany, such as the Ruhr, until Germany, after a 
period of years, had acquired a new understanding of her responsibility 
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for the prosperity of Europe as a whole. In the meantime, other countries 
should not be allowed to exploit German industries for purposes detri- 
mental to the European and the world economy. 

26. In the reorganization of the German economy, Canada desires 
that German foreign trade should be conducted on a basis which, within 
the framework of the economic system of Europe, will provide equal 
opportunity for all nations. Necessarily, such trade will for some time 
have to be conducted through agencies of the Allied Control Authority. 
During this period equality of opportunity should also be provided and 
maximum facilities should be granted to all allied businessmen wishing 
to investigate the possibilities of trade with Germany. 

27. On the question of German reparations, it is the view of the 
Canadian Government that existing agreements will have to be reviewed 
in the light of the level of economy and standard of living which is to be 
permitted to Germany, in order to prevent Germany continuing to con- 
stitute a centre of European economic depression. Reparation deliveries 
agreed upon should then be implemented as expeditiously as possible 
in order that the Germans may know what industrial capacity is to be 
left to them. The Germans should then be made to realize that within 
the framework of allied control it will be possible for them to re-establish 
favourable living conditions only through their own efforts. 


The Abolition of German Armaments and Armed Forces 

28. Even though the German state were to be decentralized eco- 
nomically and politically, it would nevertheless be necessary to guard 
against the clandestine rebuilding of military or para-military formations, 
and the construction of plants designed for easy conversion to the pur- 
poses of war. The Canadian Government favours the complete demili- 
tarization of Germany, and in particular the prohibition of the con- 
struction or possession by the Germans of weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction, and of research for the purpose of constructing such 
weapons. The proposed statute or treaty for Germany should contain 
specific provisions for the abolition of German armaments and armed 
forces. Germany should be left with only a police force for purposes of 
domestic security. For external security she will have the protection of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

29. Effective international safeguards must be established against 
violations and evasions by Germany. These safeguards should be admin- 
istered in the first instance, by the occupying powers and thereafter by 
any successor allied body which may be established. The Canadian 
Government considers that the demilitarization of Germany is a special 
case and cannot be related to any general arms reduction plan adopted 
by the United Nations. However, it may be expedient to use for purposes 
of inspection and control in the demilitarization of Germany the 
machinery which will be created under the proposed general disarmament 
treaties or conventions of the United Nations. The Statute or Treaty 
should specify the action to be taken by the powers concerned in the 
event of a violation of those sections dealing with German disarmament. 
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Conclusion 


30. In conclusion the Canadian Government thinks it wise to 
emphasize a truth which though it is recognized by all in principle is 
sometimes in danger of being forgotten in practice. The lesson of the 
last third of a century is that the peace and prosperity of the world are 
indivisible. The framing of a satisfactory peace settlement with Germany 
is not a German problem. It is not even a European problem. It is a 
world problem. The problem of preventing another aggression by 
Germany can only be solved as part of the wider problem of the pre- 
vention of aggression by any state. 

31. Two main conclusions flow from this. The first is that those 
nations whose sacrifices and gallantry in a common cause have won 
for them the right to draw up the peace settlement with Germany are 
trustees for the whole community of nations which is today organized in 
the United Nations. Each nation which has a voice in the peace settle- 
ment is therefore under an obligation to exercise its rights and responsi- 
bilities as a peace making state not in defence of its own special national 
interests but in defence of the interests of the United Nations as a whole. 
The greater the influence of a state on the peace settlement the greater 
are its obligations in this regard. 

32. The second conclusion is that those nations which are charged 
with the responsibility of drawing up the peace settlement with Germany 
cannot hope acting by themselves to settle the German problem. By 
themselves they can do no more than establish the framework of a 
settlement. In the long run, to settle the German problem, and other 
world problems, we must build the United Nations into an effective 
instrument for the preservation of the peace. This cannot be accomplished 
without some surrender of national sovereignty, and the institution 
ultimately of some form of world government. 

33. In this regard the views of the Government of Canada remain 
those expressed by the Prime Minister of Canada in the Canadian House 
of Commons on December 17, 1945, in the following words: 

“If we are agreed on the ultimate necessity of some measure of 
world government to maintain world security, we should by every means 
in our power, support and strengthen every agency of international 
co-operation and understanding which can help to make the world 
community a reality. The peoples of all nations must address themselves 
to the task of helping to devise and shape institutions and relationships 
which will enable mankind to ensure, if not its salvation, at least its 
survival. We must work with all our might for a world order under the 
rule of law. This seems to be our only hope. Humanity is one. We must 
act in the belief that no nation and no individual liveth to himself alone, 
and that all are members one of another.” 

34. The making of a peace settlement with Germany is no isolated 
event in post-war history. It is one of many stages in the difficult and 
long process of creating and maintaining, through the United Nations, 
the conditions of world peace. 
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he Prime Minister’s statement in the House of Commons on 
February 12, 1947,’ concerning defence co-operation with the 
Edition). 
United States deserves the most careful reading, not only by 
Canadians and Americans, but also by those who determine 
Soviet foreign policies. To those familiar with Canadian-United 
States undertakings in the north since 1940, it will come as a 
statesmanlike and courageous pronouncement about an exceed- 
ingly difficult and delicate situation. 
The statement, and the accompanying explanation, should be 
read with awareness of the background of northern events and 
of the audiences to which it was addressed. The important events 


will be summarized first. 

1. President Roosevelt and Mr. King agreed, in 1938, that neither 
would the United States “stand idly by” if Canada were attacked, 
nor would an enemy be permitted to cross Canada to attack the 
United States. The Permanent Joint Board on Defence was set up 
in August, 1940, to provide a forum for official discussions of common 
defence problems. It was not then, nor is it now, an executive 
agency. It can discuss policies and recommend plans but the two 
governments acting independently are perfectly free to adopt them 
or turn them down. It has, for example, no power to invite United 
States forces into Canada, to construct bases, or even to standardize 
equipment. It is an advisory body under civilian control. 

2. After the war had begun in Europe there was belated recognition 
by military authorities of the sphericity of the globe, and of the 
fundamental changes that had been brought about in strategic 
geography by the perfection of long-range aircraft. Direct conse- 
quences of this included the Alaska military road, the Canol oil 
project, and later the “Crimson” air ferry route which cut a swath 
across Canadian territory from Great Falls, Montana, to Baffin 
Island. Several very large air bases were built, more than a score 
of weather stations and special projects were scattered throughout 
the north, and United States military authorities became more active 
in northern Canada than any agency of the home government. 

3. This trend was reversed during 1944, when United States troops 


*See Canada, House of Commons Debates, Feb. 12, 1947, pp. 359-61 (Daily 
Edition). 
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and equipment were needed elsewhere, and when changes in the 
strategic situation seemed to make the north less important. Dur- 
ing this period the Canadian government purchased all United 
States bases and other projects. When announcing this action’ the 
Prime Minister pointed out that it was considered unwise for one 
nation to possess either military installations or civil aviation faci- 
lities in the territory of another. At the time some United States 
authorities, especially aviation enthusiasts were undoubtedly dis- 
appointed. It is not yet clear whether all personnel were in fact 
withdrawn from eastern arctic bases following the 1944 agreement. 
4. While this important change in policy took place with regard 
to Canada, there was no corresponding change in Greenland and 
Newfoundland. Although the United States had no formal authority 
to continue to occupy Greenland bases after the war, they were not 
evacuated. 

5. At the end of 1945 it seemed possible that United States forces 
would be evacuated rapidly from all wartime northern bases and 
weather stations, and that conditions would return to those of 1939, 
with some improvement in weather reporting from stations manned 
by the countries concerned. Even at that time there was a rather 
vocal group of enthusiasts in the United States urging that there 
be no “retreat,” but that on the contrary the wartime facilities 
should be used for further penetration of the north. An example 
of this attitude was the “Arctops” weather project elaborated in 
various magazine articles during 1945. 

6. Early in 1946 there were hints of important adjustments in 
United States policies. The Weather Bureau was authorized by a 
special Act of Congress to make plans for elaborate weather stations, 
some with landing fields, to be built on Canadian far northern islands, 
and in northern Greenland. Staffs were recruited, ships were readied, 
but as far as Canada was concerned, authority was apparently not 
granted owing to some last-minute difficulties. Arrangements were 
however made with Denmark, and the Thule weather station in 
latitude 77° N. was opened in 1946, manned by an American and 
Danish staff. 

7. A group of vessels, led by the U.S. icebreaker Northwind sailed 
from Boston in June, 1946. After establishing the Thule station, 
aircraft from a seaplane tender flew on reconnaissance and photo- 
graphic missions to the far north of Greenland—Peary Land—(one 
of the photographs appeared in The New York Times) and to distant 
parts of Ellesmere Island in Canada. The Northwind then travelled 
westward to Dundas Harbour on Devon Island in Canada, and 
according to press reports penetrated much of the Northwest Passage 
to reach Winter Harbour, Melville Island, the site originally intended 
for a large United States weather station. 

8. Since the end of the war some United States military leaders, 
more especially those concerned with aviation, have suggested that 


*See Canada, House of Commons Debates, Aug. 1, 1944. 
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the “undefended roof of North America” is a possible route for 
attack on the United States, and have at times implied that Canada 
has taken less military, administrative, and scientific care of the 
area than its ownership warranted. Extremists have occasionally 
returned to the theme, heard more frequently a generation ago, that 
uncertainties exist about the right of Canada to claim all of the 
far Arctic islands. 
9. There are many and complex factors which help to explain this 
resurgence of United States interest in the far north. In part it is 
due to the relative increase in the influence of air power in the 
armed forces, and its claim to independence from the Army. Aviators 
have urged that they alone can “defend the north” (although the 
Navy has put on demonstrations intended to show that they too can 
operate successfully there, and the Army ground forces have tried to 
operate in Alaskan mid-winter weather.) There is glamour about 
the far north, and in the present bitter competition for dwindling 
finances, public relations are not unimportant. Finally there is 
extraordinary uneasiness about Soviet policies, and the widespread 
belief that “The Russian Bear” is lurking beyond the North Pole 
waiting to spring. 

10. An important contribution to uncertainties about the north, is 

the fact that Canada has neglected its northern territories. Infor- 

mation about them is most inadequate. Good maps are still not 
available, and basic scientific data on topography, weather, magne- 
tism, tides, and ocean currents, etc., cannot be supplied to interested 
enquirers. The long-standing unwillingness to explore the Arctic 
has, it is. said, led to United States authorities volunteering to 
provide the data themselves by sending in their own scientific parties. 

It may be claimed with some justice that United States weather 

forecasting has suffered in the past by lack of sufficient Canadian 

data due to the unwillingness of the government to provide funds 
for stations and observers. 

There is no adequate administration for northern Canada, and 
the United States authorities know this. That there is little in the 
way of traditional military defence in the north is less important. 
There was little that could usefully be done, and in the opinion of 
many there is little that can. be done today. The north is simply 
not the country for “Maginot Lines.” 

Such is the background of events against which the Prime 
Minister made his statement, the first, so far as I know, by a 
Prime Minister about important policies in the north. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that a long-overdue determination to explore 
northern Canada to discover elementary facts about topography, 
climate, native people, etc., should be announced at this particular 
time. Yet, if only to meet criticisms from the United States, 
some pronouncement was imperative. 
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That the timing of the statement was unfortunate is shown 
from its reception in the Soviet Union. Authorities there appar- 
ently chose to regard it as a “front” to conceal the real intentions. 

“The Prime Minister did not explain why such modest purposes 

should require a military pact with a mighty world power, naval 

manoeuvres in Arctic waters, tests of the latest weapons in polar 

regions and construction of barracks in northern ports.” 
The writer assumed, it seems, that the Prime Minister was urging 
a study of the Arctic because of its present military significance, 
a false assumption given some authenticity by the concurrent 
announcement by the Canadian Department of National Defence 
of “Wider Development Planned” in its modest radio-telegraph 
circuits in the Mackenzie and Yukon. 

The Soviet Union apparently chose to assume that the United 
States was being given greater freedom in northern Canada than 
is in fact the case. Its press has for some time claimed that the 
United States has been “covering the North American segment 
of the Arctic plus Greenland and Iceland with a network of mili- 
tary bases and airfields.” 

The Prime Minister answered these allegations by stressing 
that talk of large-scale bases “is unwarranted and much of it is 
fantastic.” He denied that “The United States government has 
asked for bases in the Canadian north.” His forthright statement 
should clear the air, and should reassure the Soviet Union.’ It 
should also indicate to United States military leaders what is 
likely to happen to any requests for bases that may be made. 

The Canadian government has stood fast under considerable 
pressure. It has emphasized that this country is not interested 
in a long-term foreign policy based on so-called “hemispheric” 
blocs. Membership in the United Nations is being taken seriously, 
and Canada intends to do nothing in the short-run in combination 
with the United States or anyone else, to make more difficult the 
establishment of a world-wide security system. Both the Soviet 


*Izvestia, quoted in Christian Science Monitor, February 19, 1947. 
‘C.1.S. Weekly, February 14th, pp. 2-3. 

’Christian Science Monitor, February 19, 1947. 

*Canada, House of Commons Debates, February 12, 1947, p. 360. 


‘One leading military writer in the United States has suggested that 
the “Byrd” Antarctic expedition of 1947 was intended originally as a 
winter exercise in Arctic waters, in continuation of those of the 1946 
summer, but that it was rerouted southward to forestall Soviet criticisms. 
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Union and the United States would be wise to accept the Prime 
Minister’s words at their face value. 

Only in one matter is there a hint that the government may 
have given ground before pressure from the south. Before the 
recent war, United States scientists were free to work privately 
in northern Canada—as were those from other countries. They 
needed only to convince the authorities of their professional 
standing and financial responsibility. The statement being con- 
sidered announced some modification of this arrangement, 
although it is as yet too soon to know the extent of the change. 
Referring to Churchill, the Prime Minister mentioned experi- 
ments on clothing and equipment there and that United States 
forces are sharing in them.’ A subsequent announcement in the 
House of Commons’ mentioned that there were at the time 110 
United States personnel there. He hinted that such research 
might be extended, but that it was not exclusively military in 
character.” “It may be that other tests and projects will require 
to be undertaken on a joint basis."" There are some grounds for 
supposing that this decision may result in projects of the 
“Arctops” type being carried on in the far north, with Canadian 
participation and even technically under Canadian command. 
In this way there may be, in peacetime, United States military 
personnel scattered through the islands of the Canadian far 
north.” One can only hope that the government will be restrained 
in granting any authority that may be requested, and firm in its 
resolve to maintain complete, genuine, and obvious Canadian 
leadership over anything that may be done. It is improbable that 
there will be any technical infringement of Canadian sovereignty, 
since the Prime Minister was at pains to stress that there should 


*Canada, House of Commons Debates, February 12, 1947, p. 361. 

*Hon. Brooke Claxton, quoted in C.I.S. Bulletin, Feb. 19, 1947. 

*“At no time is it proposed to use Churchill as a base for military 
exercises or manoeuvres, nor has it been so used,” Hon. Brooke Claxton 
speaking in the House of Commons, quoted in C.I.S. Bulletin, Feb. 19, 1947. 

"House of Commons Debates, op. cit., p. 361. 

“The agreement allows United States “military aircraft and public 
vessels” to enter Canada “with a minimum of formality’—in this way 
enabling the United States to establish and service northern stations. 

Note: On March 4, 1947, after this: article was in type, Hon. C. D. 
Howe announced in the House of Commons that nine new arctic stations 
were to be built. The first two—at Winter Harbour and Eureka Sound 
will be built and operated with United States assistance. Air transport 
based on Thula, Greenland, will be employed. 
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be no “impairment of the control of either country over all 
activities in its territory.” 

On the whole those interested in the welfare of northern 
Canada and its people should be relieved to find that Canada has 
come out of the war with sovereignty over the north unchallenged, 
and with independence of action demonstrated. Canadians 
should however recognize that their good fortune may not recur 
and that the present is probably the last chance that there will 
be to develop the north for the good of its people and the welfare 
of all raankind. If the region is not explored now (and this will 
require greatly increased national expenditures), and if the 
sovereignty which has been claimed since 1880 is not now demon- 
strated beyond all doubt, the territory will be lost. 

The present political pressure on Canada’s northern regions 
can only be relieved by three things. First must come the com- 
plete and obvious, active control, exploration, development, and 
settlement of the north by Canada. Second, an easing of the 
present tension in world affairs between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Third, the establishment without delay of a 
genuine world-wide security system, including co-operative ar- 
rangements for defence. 

It is now clear to all that the future of the north is inextricably 
bound up with Canada’s foreign relations. The significance of 
the Prime Minister’s statement is its recognition of that fact. 





“House of Commons Debates, op. cit., p. 359. 
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ugoslavia before the second world war was little known in 
the Anglo-Saxon countries. It was one of those distant Balkan 
lands “of which we know nothing”, a mere “creation of Ver- 
sailles,” which from time to time came into the headlines when 
there was a special political assassination, but which for most 
of the time could be safely ignored. Since the end of the war 
Jugoslavia has been permanently front page news. For this 
there are two main reasons. One is that Jugoslavia’s position on 
the Adriatic is of importance to the Mediterranean strategy of 
the Great Powers. The second is that Jugoslavia has gone further 
than any other country towards adopting the Soviet form of 
government, and has thus become the “south-west bastion” 
of “eastern democracy.” To understand this we must briefly 
mention the main characteristics of Jugoslavia before 1941. 
Jugoslavia was formed by the union of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, three Slav nations which until 1918 had never lived 
in the same State, but had been previously divided between 
Austria, Hungary, Turkey, and (in the nineteenth century) the 
Kingdom of Serbia. To these three should be added the Mace- 
donians, some of whom felt themselves a separate Slav nation 
while others preferred to call themselves Bulgarians. Though 
strong groups in each of these nations opposed the formation of a 
Jugoslav State, it is nevertheless true that in the years before 
1918 the “Jugoslav idea”—that is to say the idea of the solidarity 
and common destiny of the Southern Slav peoples—was already 
very strong, and was gaining ground. But its Slovene, Croatian, 
Macedonian, and a considerable number of its Serbian supporters 
interpreted it to mean that the Jugoslav State should be a federa- 
tion of equal South Slav nations; whereas the leading Serbian 
politicians of 1918 regarded it merely as a territorial extension 
of the Kingdom of Serbia, in which the Serbs were to be rulers 
_ and the other nationalities must either be second-class citizens or 
renounce their former national loyalties in favour of a synthetic 
“Jugoslav nationality.” This conflict between the federalists and 
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the centralists, between the non-Serb nationalities and the “Great 
Serb” politicians, runs through the twenty-three vears of Jugo- 
slavia’s pre-war history. The centralists had the power. They 
embodied their ideas in the Constitution of 1921, and they con- 
trolled Jugoslav politics under the Parliamentary system of 1918- 
1929 and under the royal dictatorships which succeeded it. They 
were bitterly opposed by the Croatian nationalist movement. 
The first Croatian leader, Radic, was shot in Parliament, and 
under the dictatorship, Serbian gendarmes and officials committed 
acts of injustice in Croatian territory. In August, 1939, an Agree- 
ment was made between the Jugoslav Government and the 
Croats, and the Croatian leader Macek entered the government. 
But the Agreement came too late to appease nationalist passions. 
The European war gave no time for reconciliation. When the 
Axis partitioned Jugoslavia in 1941, it could count on the Croatian 
Fascist leader, Ante Pavelic, who had organized King Alexander’s 
assassination in 1934 and who proceeded to follow it up by a 
wholesale massacre of Serbian men, women and children in 
1941-42. 

Jugoslavia, like other Balkan countries, is mainly agricul- 
tural. Its most numerous social class is the peasantry. Serbia 
was a land of small holders, and in Croatia the surviving big 
estates were divided by land reform after 1918. But though 
inequality of land holdings was not great, peasant poverty was 
crushing, and grew worse as the years went by. Granted the 
primitive methods of cultivation, inadequate technical and finan- 
cial assistance by governments, backward state of industrializa- 
tion, and lack of opportunities for emigration, Jugoslavia was 
severely overpopulated. Approximately four times as many 
people lived on an acre of agricultural land as in Denmark, and 
produced one third as much. Two thirds of the peasant popula- 
tion had less than twelve acres of land. The whole of this class 
suffered from permanent underemployment. Probably nearly 
forty per cent. of the labour power of the villages was superfluous. 
The constant splitting of holdings between children on their 
owners’ death, and the slump in agricultural prices in the thirties, 
made things steadily worse. When farm prices began to recover 
on the eve of war, the prices of manufactured goods needed by 
peasants recovered much more rapidly, so that the peasants’ 
purchasing power further declined. In the face of all these 
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troubles the governments could not or would not do much to 
help. 

Politically Jugoslavia started its history as a Parliamentary 
democracy. But the unsolved Serb-Croat conflict, and the social 
conflict arising from the growing economic misery, made it 
impossible for democracy to function. A further aggravating 
factor was the corruption and brutality of the bureaucracy, 
inherited from the days of Turkish rule. In 1929 King Alexander 
abandoned the remnants of Parliamentarism. Under his dictator- 
ship, and the rule of his successor Prince Regent Paul, Jugoslavia 
became a police State. Opponents were persecuted, and those 
who expressed radical opinions were indiscriminately branded 
“Communists” and imprisoned, tortured, and sometimes killed. 
The régime became increasingly a class régime. Its leading figures 
were mostly of peasant origin, but had lost any real contact or 
sympathy with peasant life. They had become big bureaucrats, 
army officers, lawyers, or businessmen. A capitalist class in the 
West European sense was arising, and began to wield great power. 
The traditional Serbian political parties (Radicals, Democrats, and 
Agrarians) became ineffective coteries of middle class urban 
politicians. The Croatian Peasant Party had genuine mass sup- 
port, but its leaders used it exclusively for nationalist aims. Its 
chiefs were town bourgeois, not much interested in the party’s 
original aims of peasant social democracy. The Socialist Party 
was of no importance, Radical workers or intellectuals had Com- 
munist sympathies, but the Communist Party had been banned 
since 1921 and was savagely persecuted. It had an underground 
organization, and many sympathizers in the younger genera- 
tion, especially in Serbia. 

The foreign policy of Jugoslavia was put out of balance by 
the absence of Russia from the European scene. Serbia before 
1914 had based its policy on Russian support against Austria, 
and it would have been natural for Jugoslavia to continue this 
policy in view of the new menace of Italy and the potential threat 
of a revived Germany. The isolation of the Soviet Union, and 
the implacable hostility of King Alexander (once a military 
cadet in St. Petersburg) to the Bolshevik régime, made this 
impossible. Jugoslavia at first relied on France, and when 
French strength appeared to be on the wane Alexander’s suc- 
cessors sought friendship with Germany. Prince Paul attempted 
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neutrality in 1939, and re-established diplomatic relations with 
Russia in 1940. But he could not long escape Axis pressure, and 
in March, 1941, consented to join the “Three Power Pact.” The 
signature of the Pact was the cause of the military coup d’etat of 
March 27, which gave somewhat chaotic expression to all the 
different kinds of accumulated discontent in Serbia against 
Paul’s régime, and which also made inevitable the Axis invasion 
of the country. 

‘The rapid collapse of the old Jugoslavia in April, 1941, was 
not only military. It was also the collapse of a whole régime. 
The State machinery, which had weighed so heavily on every 
citizen, lay suddenly in ruins. The old political parties evapor- 
ated without trace. The country was cut into nine pieces and 
the people, utterly bewildered, looked hopelessly for new ideas 
and new leaders. 

This was the opportunity of the Communist Party, and it 
was firmly grasped. The party had many years experience of 
illegal work, and its underground organization was ready for 
use. Its leaders were new men, uncompromised by past power. 
Its prestige was kept high by its record of courage, suffering, and 
martyrdom in a struggle against a régime which most Jugo- 
slavs had always hated, and which was now also discredited and 
despised. 

The argument of Tito’s enemies that he did not begin resist- 
ance until Russia was attacked is somewhat feeble. Military 
commonsense showed that it was folly to begin armed revolt 
when the German army had no other opponent on the continent. 
The opening of the Russian Front made the difference between 
suicide and a justifiable, if heavy, risk. In any case, before July 
there had been no other systematic resistance. The only fight- 
ing had been in parts of Bosnia, where Serbian peasants had 
fled from villages and formed primitive bands in self-defence 
against the Ustasha (Croatian Fascist) massacrers. 

The call to resistance of the Communists in July, 1941, met 
with a quick response. Western and southern Serbia were liber- 
ated, and the Germans had to bring up several divisions to 
suppress the revolt. A simultaneous revolt in Montenegro drove 
the Italians down to the coast until strong reinforcements arrived. 
By the end of 1941, however, the greater part of Montenegro 
and all Serbia had been reconquered. The two Communist-led 
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resistance groups, much weakened in numbers, joined together 
on the borders of Bosnia and Montenegro. During 1942, though 
harried by the enemy, they reorganized themselves, recruited 
and trained new men, and liberated a large part of the central 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Strong guerrilla groups 
were also organized in the more outlying regions of Slovenia, 
Dalmatia, Macedonia, and Slavonia. In 1943 the invaders made 
two heavy offensives against them—in February and March in 
Herzegovina, and in June and July in Montenegro. Though 
greatly outnumbered and surrounded, the Partisans fought 
their way through. For two years now they had been fighting 
without outside help, using weapons captured from the enemy. 
It was only in the early summer of 1943 that British liaison 
officers made contact with them. Small quantities of arms and 
equipment were sent during the summer, but it was not until the 
spring of 1944 that Allied supplies became considerable. After 
that the victory of the Partisans was sure. 

The Partisan Movement was initiated by the Communist 
Party, and was led by them throughout. The Communists are 
perfectly entitled to all the patriotic credit that this fact implies. 
It is of course also true that the Partisan ranks were filled by 
men who knew little or nothing of Communism. The Communists 
did everything possible to attract people of all classes and poli- 
tical views. The majority of the Partisans were of course peas- 
ants, and of these a high percentage came from the mountainous 
central provinces where the fighting took place. Recruits also 
arrived from the plainlands and the large cities which the in- 
vaders occupied till 1945. Industrial workers formed a high 
percentage of the original force in Serbia in 1941, but in four 
years of war many were killed, and the inflow of recruits from 
among industrial workers was not large. The professional 
classes (the “intelligentsia” as they are called in the Balkans) 
provided many recruits, and a very large proportion of the 
leaders and officers. University students, past and present, were 
a very important element. All the nationalities of Jugoslavia 
were represented. The Communist Party had always favoured 
the federal solution for Jugoslavia, and now insisted that all 
nationalities must fight together, as equals and brothers, against 
the invaders and the local Fascist quislings. The opinion fre- 
quently heard in Anglo-Saxon countries, that the Partisans were 
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an anti-Serb movement, is entirely unfounded. Until spring, 
1944, the overwhelming majority of the Partisans were Serbs, 
from Serbia proper, Bosnia, and Montenegro. The Croats were 
at first lukewarm or hostile. The Croatian people had been told 
for so many years by their leaders that “independence” was the 
one remedy for all their woes. When Pavelic with Hitler’s 
help set up an “Independent Croatian State” they expected that 
their lot would really improve. At first therefcre they sup- 
ported Pavelic. But when Pavelic yielded half of Dalmatia to 
Italy, when the economic exactions and administrative brutality 
of the new régime exceeded those of the old, and when the 
Ustasha government proved in fact quite unable to maintain 
any sort of order, they turned against it. From the summer 
of 1943 onwards Croats began to join the Partisan forces. 

When considerable areas had been liberated, the Partisans 
found themselves obliged to create administrative and political 
organizations in the rear of their armies. Thus arose local 
government organs known as “People’s Liberation Committees.” 
Their tasks were to secure supplies of food and equipment to 
the army and the civil population, to carry out agricultural, and 
even some simple forms of industrial production, and to reor- 
ganize transport where possible. The committees were genuine 
examples of self-government, led by local men of initiative and 
efficiency. Some of their members were old Communists, more 
were men who had joined the Communist Party during the war, 
but most either had belonged to one of the old parties or were 
men of no party at all. At the top of the pyramid of committees 
was the “Anti-Fascist Council of People’s Liberation,” a pro- 
visional national legislative body, the executive branch of which, 
the “People’s Liberation Committee,” was the provisional gov- 
ernment of liberated Jugoslavia. 

In 1941 another resistance movement, the Chetniks, had 
attracted more attention in the outside world than the Partisans. 
The Chetniks were an officially-sponsored guerrilla organization, 
whose activities traditionally formed part of the operational 
plans of the Jugoslav General Staff. They also had a pronounced 
political character, having been associated ever since 1918 with 
extreme “Great Serbian” ideas and with a strongly anti-Left 
ideology. After the April collapse, a General Staff colonel who 
had played a part in the Chetnik Organization in the years just 
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before the war, Drazha Mihailovic, gathered together some hun- 
dreds of men who did not wish to surrender and had kept their 
arms. Mihailovic established radio contact with the Jugoslav 
Government-in-exile. He did not believe that armed resistance 
to the invaders was possible, but when the Partisan revolt started 
in Serbia he was swept into it. His forces increased till they 
numbered several thousands. For a time he co-operated with 
Tito, but soon ideological disagreement proved too strong, and 
they fought each other, each side accusing the other of having 
“started it.” It was when both the Partisans and Mihailovic had 
been driven out of Serbia, and the latter’s forces were reduced 
to a very small number, that the Jugoslav exiles in London 
decided, partly from genuine admiration of what they believed 
to be his achievements, and partly for reasons of personal 
political manoeuvre, to appoint him War Minister and official 
representative of King and Government in the homeland. 
From this time, Mihailovic regarded himself as legal com- 
mander-in-chief of all Jugoslav forces, and all who failed to put 
themselves under his orders as mutineers and traitors. From the 
summer of 1942 Mihailovic was in Montenegro, where he was 
protected by local Chetniks who were collaborating with the 
Italians in “maintaining order.” Mihailovic never concealed his 
opinion that his greatest enemies were “the Croats’—whom he 
considered collectively responsible for Pavelic’s massacres of 
Serbs, and thus worthy of collective punishment, and “the 
Communists”—whom he thought more dangerous than the in- 
vaders because the Allies would defeat the invaders whereas 
the Communists would remain in the country. The rights and 
wrongs of Mihailovic’s view that the Partisans’ action was 
unnecessarily wasteful of Jugoslav lives, and that it would be 
better to await the “right moment to attack,” may be discussed 
indefinitely without either side proving the other wrong. 
What is certain is that Mihailovic, in his fanatical hatred of 
the Partisans and of the non-Serb nationalities, allowed him- 
self to be drawn into the war on the enemy side, thus not sparing 
“Serbian lives” but doubling Serbian casualties, by making his 
own Serbs kill and be killed by Partisan Serbs. Already in 
1941 Mihailovic had attacked the Partisans at a time when they 
were engaged in battle with the Germans. Now in 1942 he 
co-ordinated his actions with the Axis command. His men were 
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armed, paid, fed, clothed, and equipped with identity documents 
by the Italian military authorities, and transported—sometimes 
for more than a hundred miles from one battle area to another— 
in Italian military trucks. In February and March, 1943, 
Mihailovic’s Chetniks played an important part, under the direct 
operational command of Mihailovic himself, in the joint German- 
Italian-Ustasha offensive against the Partisans. After the col- 
lapse of Italy the Chetnik commanders in Bosnia, Dalmatia, and 
Herzegovina, with whom Mihailovic remained in contact, and 
whom he continued to regard, and to describe in correspondence 
with the exiled government, as “his commanders,” collaborated 
directly with the Germans and Ustashe in their operations against 
the Partisans. 

Mihailovic himself at the end of 1943 returned to Serbia, where 
he remained more or less inactive except for one occasion when, 
at the request of the British military mission he destroyed an 
important bridge in Bosnia. Mihailovic at this period did not 
directly collaborate with the invaders, but his past collaboration 
and present inertia, together with his approval of the continued 
collaboration of his subordinates in other parts of the country, 
made it impossible for the Allies to maintain missions at his 
headquarters. The decision to evacuate the British mission was 
taken at the end of 1943, and the last British officers left in May, 
1944. During the following months he was drawn more and more 
into military collaboration with the Germans. It is true that 
he saved considerable numbers of Allied airmen who bailed 
out over his territory, but from the Jugoslav point of view he . 
could not be regarded otherwise than as an ally of the invaders. 
When he was finally captured by the followers of Tito in 1946, 
and brought to trial, they refused to take his aid to Allied airmen 
into account as an attenuating circumstance. 

During the last year of the war, Allied aid was of consider- 
able value to Tito’s forces. Up till 1944 they had held out 
alone: after that their military efficiency was much enhanced, 
and their casualties were much reduced, by the arms, clothing, 
and medical supplies, dropped or shipped to them, and by the 
fact that thousands of wounded were evacuated by air to hos- 
pitals in Italy and thousands of civilian refugees brought by 
sea to the Middle East. Soviet assistance at this stage was 
negligible, but when after the Romanian collapse the Red Army 
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entered Serbia, and Belgrade was liberated, Tito was at last 
able to set up his government in the capital. After various 
diplomatic obstacles had been overcome it was recognized by 
the three Allied Great Powers. 

After eighteen months of Tito’s government throughout the 
whole country it is now possible to form a fairly clear idea of 
the nature and policy of the new régime. 

Politically the Communist Party is supreme. The Com- 
munists began the resistance, led, and organized it for four 
years, and suffered the severest losses. They feel that events 
have proved their policy right, and that they are entitled to 
rule the country. Today there is one political organization in 
Jugoslavia. It is called the People’s Front, and is the peacetime 
continuation of the People’s Liberation Movement created during 
the war. The only important party within it is the Communist 
Party, which however (in contrast to the Communist parties 
of other countries) maintains a conspiratorial secrecy that pre- 
vents it from publishing the names of its central and local officials. 
Three small parties (Serbian Republicans, Serbian People’s 
Peasant Party, and dissident Croatian Peasant Party) also belong, 
but play no part of their own. Individual members of other 
pre-war parties (Democrats, Agrarians, Radicals, Jugoslav Na- 
tionalists) belong, but without their parties. But the People’s 
Front, according to its Communist leaders, is not a coalition 
of parties, but a comprehensive front of the “broad popular 
masses.” Before the war, a large part of the nation, including 
nearly all the workers, most of the poorer peasants, and the left- 
minded part of the intelligentsia, were in practice excluded from 
political life. They belonged to no party, because no permitted 
party represented their aspirations. The new régime intends 
through the People’s Front to bring these people into political 
life, to give them for the first time the chance of taking part in 
their country’s government. This conception corresponds ap- 
proximately to the Soviet Union’s conception of the “Communist 
and non-party bloc.” 

Under the new Constitution, government is based on a pyra- 
mid of People’s Committees. These correspond to the Soviets 
in the U.S.S.R., and are the continuation of the People’s Libera- 
tion Committees of the war. There are People’s Committees 
for village, district, town, city district, and province. The 
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Committees each have an Executive Committee, whose Secretary 
is the most important official within his administrative unit. 
The Secretary, from district level upwards at least, is usually 
a member of the Communist Party. Often the same man holds 
the three offices of Secretary of his unit’s People’s Committee, 
People’s Front branch, and Communist Party branch. Some of 
the people now holding administrative posts are the same men 
who held them during the war, but for the most part inevitably 
they are men appointed since the end of the war. There will 
shortly be elections for these posts. 

The State’s repressive apparatus is firmly in Communist 
hands. The Jugoslav Army is based on the wartime Partisan 
army, with new conscripts called up since liberation. With 
very few exceptions the officers are men promoted on their 
merits during the war. The great majority of officers of the old 
Jugoslav Army (who were mostly Serbs) and of Pavelic’s Croatian 
“Domobran” Army, were hostile to the Partisan movement 
from the beginning. Consequently the key personnel of the 
present army is almost entirely new, and is loyal to the new 
government. The police has also been radically reorganized. 
The old police and gendarmes were bitterly anti-Communist, 
hated for their brutality not only by Communists but by the 
whole people. The new uniformed police is called the Militia. 
Side by side with it is the State Security Administration (UDB), 
better known by its former initials of OZNA. It is the political 
police, and consists of reliable Communists, many of whom are 
either Partisan veterans or served in underground intelligence 
work behind the enemy lines during the occupation. It is 
alleged that among the informers and low grade personnel there 
are men who once worked for the Gestapo, but this is impossible 
to prove or disprove. UDB has a reputation for efficiency, and 
is much feared. Its methods do not appear to be milder than 
those of its predecessors. It should however be realized that 
in the present exceptional conditions some sort of political police 
must exist, and that Balkan ways of treating prisoners cannot be 
quickly changed. 

The economic and social policy of the new régime has been 
fairly impressive. Inflation has been avoided, largely due to 
the help given by UNRRA, which has kept the population of 
the barren central mountains and coastline fed (the poorer 
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peasants at a higher standard than they enjoyed before the war) 
while the plainlands fed themselves. UNRRA has also provided 
raw materiais for the textile and some other industries, and 
large numbers of tractors and lorries. It should be emphasized 
that the régime has distributed these supplies efficiently and 
fairly. It would of course have been incredible if some abuses 
had not occurred, but the extremely efficient and experienced 
staff of UNRRA in the various provinces is convinced that the 
government has done a good job. This is much more than can 
be said of some other countries which have received generous 
UNRRA help. If deliveries of industrial equipment are com- 
pleted, Jugoslavia will be well on the way to recovering her 
pre-war standard of production. But beyond that lie vast tasks 
for the future. The new leaders are well aware of the problem 
of agricultural overpopulation (mentioned earlier in this article) 
and have plans for industrialization and electrification. It is not 
now possible to predict success or failure, but the new men do 
not lack energy, courage, or imagination. 

The new régime has carried out a land reform which though 
less important than the reform after the first world war, has 
removed some inequalities which had grown up between the 
wars. The most important category of expropriated landholders 
are the German minority of the Danube and Sava plains. Their 
place has been largely taken by colonists from overpopulated 
Montenegro and Bosnia. The colonists are in some places attempt- 
ing a form of co-operative land cultivation, known as “Labour 
Cooperatives.” These experiments are being supported by the 
Government, but there has not yet been any general drive for 
collectivization of agriculture. The new régime has also done 
much for the industrial workers. Trade Unions have been 
restored, and are more powerful than ever in the past. Though 
inevitably the life of the worker is still full of hardships, it is 
clear that in pay, conditions of work, food and clothing rations 
workers are privileged in comparison with other classes of the 
population. The Trade Unions are controlled by the Communist 
Party, and apart from their professional functions they engage 
in political propaganda on a vast scale. 

Tito’s nationality policy is embodied in the federal nature of 
the Constitution. Jugoslavia is a federation of six People’s 
Republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, Macedonia, and 
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Montenegro. The nationality of the Montenegrins is a matter 
of some doubt, but their demand for separate status is sufficient 
to justify its satisfaction. Bosnia has separate status because 
it is a province of three national-cultural groups—Serbs, Mos- 
lems, and Croats—no one of which has a majority over the other 
two. The mixed nationality areas of Voivodina (Serbs, Hun- 
. garians, Romanians, Slovaks, etc.) and Kosovo-Metohija (Serbs 
and Albanians) have different degrees of autonomy within the 
People’s Republic of Serbia. The federal system is generally 
modelled on the 1936 Constitution of the U.S.S.R. Its practical 
workings will not be clear until the elections for the six Republics 
have taken place. It appears however that the old vice of dis- 
crimination on grounds of nationality is genuinely being era- 
dicated. The practical powers of the Republican Governments in 
relation to the Federal Government are more doubtful. The 
highly centralized Communist Party, by its control of the Re- 
publican and local organizations of the People’s Front, and by 
the overlapping of personnel between People’s Front and People’s 
Committees, in fact dominates the administration throughout 
the whole country. 

In foreign policy Tito, by his close co-operation with Russia, 
has returned to a Serbian tradition. Russia is the natural pro- 
tector of the South Slavs against any revival of the German 
menace in Central Europe or the Italian menace in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Moreover Russia supported Jugoslavia’s claim 
to Trieste, and Jugoslav expansionists hope that Russia will back 
at a later stage Jugoslav claims on Greece. These have not been 
officially advanced, but are common gossip in Jugoslav Macedonia. 
None of this is new or surprising. What is new is the violent 
campaign of hate against Britain and the United States. The 
main practical grounds of hostility are the Trieste question, the 
retention of Jugoslav shipping in the American zone of Austria, 
and the protection afforded to a number of prominent Serbian 
and Croatian quislings in territory controlled by the western 
Allies. But anti-Western propaganda in Jugoslavia is more than 
a series of practical complaints. It is an ideological holy war of 
words. Britain in particular is denounced as a cruel, oppressive, 
war-mongering, and reactionary Power. Absolutely no credit is 
given to social reform in Britain or to the change of British 
policy towards Egypt or India. Sometimes anti-British propa- 
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ganda has an almost racialist quality, as if British babies must all 
be born with hereditary plutocratic original sin. This can only 
be deplored by every British friend of Jugoslavia. It is inevitable 
that this propaganda should diminish admiration in Britain for 
the undoubted constructive achievements and future intentions 
of the régime. 

In conclusion it should be stressed that Marshal Tito’s régime 
is strong in the country. It has the support of a considerable 
number of Jugoslavs, including many of the young generation, 
and many of the most able and energetic people of all ages and 
classes. Whether these together form a numerical majority can 
be argued either way, but is in fact of small importance. Opposi- 
tion can be kept in check by the repressive apparatus of the 
State. The only oppositional force that can be taken seriously, 
from the point of view of organizing power, courage, and 
ideological conviction, is the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
undoubtedly strong in Slovenia and Croatia. It is however 
unlikely to win nation-wide support, as its past record shows it 
to have been bitterly hostile to the Serbs, socially conservative, 
and sympathetic to political ideas of the extreme Right. 

The new Jugoslavia of Marshal Tito looks as if it has come 
to stay. It is confident in the support of the U.S.S.R., and intends 
to remain a faithful outpost of the U.S.S.R. on the Mediterranean. 


Oxford, November 1946. 
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GERMANY TRIED DEMOCRACY. A Political History of the 

Reich from 1918 to 1933. By S. William Halperin. 1946. (New York: 

Crowell. Toronto: Oxford. 567pp. $4.50, members $3.60) 

THE GERMAN PEOPLE: Their History and Civilization from 

the Holy Roman Empire to the Third Reich. By Veit Valentin. 1946. 

(New York: Knopf. Toronto: Ryerson. 730pp. $7.50, members $6.00) 

GERMANY TRIED DEMOCRACY, a study of the Weimar Republic 
by Professor Halperin of Chicago, is the most detailed and scholarly 
account of its history that has so far appeared in English. It is a political 
history, a plain unvarnished narrative of events, without any learned 
apparatus of references or footnotes, but obviously based on elaborate 
study, and furnished at the end with twenty pages of what are over- 
modestly described as “some bibliographical suggestions.” It is divided 
into thirty-nine chapters, some of which are so short that they might 
better have been grouped together. It gives remarkably full summaries 
of important political speeches. Its title of political history does not of 
course mean that there is a neglect of such matters as economic factors; 
they are present throughout, and due weight is given to the “staggering” 
effects of the economic depression which set in, in 1929. But the author 
is mainly concerned to tell the story of how the @pich attempted to 
govern itself in these years, a story centering in the Reichstag, with its 
many parties and its frequent changes of ministry. He is less concerned 
with the currents of ideas, save as they find representation there; 
Spengler, for example, finds no mention in his pages. And he avoids 
prophecy, closing his story with Hitler’s accession to the Chancellorship 
in January, 1933, without any general conclusions. Only in his brief 
preface does he pull together the many factors which in his view 
contributed to bring about the failure of the attempt to “try democracy,” 
and he does not endeavour to range them in order of importance. 

While it may be a pity that Dr. Halperin does not attempt to do this, 
it must be admitted that the task is an extraordinarily difficult one, and 
that conclusions are likely to differ. Nor is Dr. Halperin without his 
opinions. On the vexed question as to allied responsibility, for example, 
he accepts what might be summarily termed the “revisionist” view of 
the armistice and the peace settlement of 1918-19. He is certainly right 
in arguing that it would have been better had the Allies marched into 
Berlin. But who would have dared to suggest at the time that after the 
frightful losses of four years the war should be continued for another 
day when a favourable peace offered? He does not mention the American 
repudiation of the guarantee to France and of its responsibilities for the 
settlement, and believes that Austria should have been allowed to join 
the Reich then or later. In general in his concentration on German 
problems and difficulties he is inclined somewhat to overlook the 
problems of the European Allies, and their well-founded belief that 
Germany was in fact more responsible than any other country for the 
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war and the suffering it brought to Europe. And while the Allies may 
have been lacking in appreciation of the spirit of the new régime in 
Germany it does not necessarily follow that a “softer” peace would have 
been so much more successful. For so long as the military and imperialist 
spirit remained so potent in Germany any concessions would have been 
regarded as weakness, and exploited accordingly. Any treaty registering 
the German defeat would have served Hitler’s propaganda. Already by 
1919, and independently of the peace settlement, the former ruling class 
had found their line, in the theory of the stab in the back. Hindenburg 
declared in that year that had Germany remained united it could have 
won the war, and the belief was both comforting and fruitful. 


This takes us into Germany itself, and in Dr. Halperin’s survey of 
developments there we find only too plainly revealed abundant reason 
for the weakness and ultimate fall of the Weimar Republic. The tragedy 
was that those who honestly wished to establish a democratic state 
there, and in the first place the Social Democrats into whose hands 
power passed when the Empire collapsed in 1918, did not take any 
effective steps to destroy or sufficiently weaken the enemy within the 
gates. Not merely did they make no attempt to introduce socialism 
or seriously to weaken the Junker class, but they were so frightened of 
revolution and the Left that they called for help to the Right, most 
fatefully compromised their position by leaving in office so many faithful 
servants and uphgj@ers of the old régime, and treated political offenders 
of the extremist ht far more gently than those of the extremist Left. 
Dr. Halperin, sympathetic both to their problems and their efforts, is in 
the end constrained to refer in severe terms to the “flabby and visionless 
leadership of this once so mighty contingent.” Nor, of course, was the 
lack of responsible and wise leadership confined to the Social Democrats 
among those who stood for leftist or democratic principles. The Com- 
munists were capable of uniting with the Nationalists, the Centre 
swayed about as in earlier days, with its Bavarian section (the Bavarian 
People’s Party) playing a Bavarian and often Rightist game, and other 
groups likewise putting party interest before that of the Republic. Only 
Stresemann stands out as a real statesman, and even his reputation is a 
little more chequered than Professor Halperin suggests. 

Thus in the end what the parties of the Left and Centre would not 
or could not protect the parties of the Right destroyed, counting the 
Nazi party as of the Right despite their professions of concern for the 
worker and the peasant. The depression of 1929 onwards helped power- 
fully of course. But had the successive governments of the Reich before 
that date, reparations notwithstanding, pursued sounder financial policies 
Germany would not have been so vulnerable, and Bruning might not 
have been the unhappy agent for the displacement of parliamentary by 
presidential authority. Hugenberg and Schleicher, Papen and Hitler, 
are the notorious villians of the final act, with some of the big indus- 
trialists and the Nationalists behind them. Papen was perhaps the most 
guilty of all, since to revenge himself on Schleicher he called in Hitler 
just when the Nazis may have passed the turn of their fortunes. Yet the 
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German people had in recent elections given twice as many votes to the 
Nazi as to any other party, so little had democratic ideas penetrated or 
so quickly had they degenerated. In view of what was to happen, it 
almost seems that the French after all had taken the more realistic 
view in 1918. 

THE GERMAN PEOPLE should go some way towards filling the 
decided lack of a sizeable history of Germany in the English language. 
Dr. Veit Valentin is of course a German, a professional historian, and 
author of a number of historical works, the best known of which is his 
history of the German revolutions of 1848. Dismissed from his chair in 
Berlin by the Nazis in 1933 as too liberal or democratic in his views, he 
has since lived in England and the United States. This new work was 
written in German and has been ably translated by Olga Marx. In 
addition to the text it contains a number of poorish maps, a chronology 
of German history, and a useful but rather incomplete bibliography of 
works in English on German history, mainly concerned with the modern 
period. 

Such reservation is also true of the text, of which more than half is 
given over to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, doubtless in 
response to the very natural demand for light on recent German history. 
Dr. Valentin is sufficiently familiar with earlier German history (though 
he need not have made the English missionary to Germany, St. Boniface, 
into an Irishman) and has probably made the-best use of his space. Yet 
it is a pity that so eminent a German as Kepler finds no mention, and 
that Leibnitz and the Pietist movement are so scantly recorded. More- 
over, he might have spared some of the detail of diplomacy, for example 
in relation to the Revolutionary and Napoleonic era. 

Yet German history is an exceedingly complicated affair, and Dr. 
Valentin displays great ability in giving it a unity. He writes with ease 
and vigour and with considerable powers of narrative. He is concerned 
to portray economic and social changes and the currents and achieve- 
ments of intellectual life as well as political development, although the 
last takes priority of place and space. While he is appreciative of the 
German nationality and achievement, his general attitude throughout is 
that of a western liberal emancipated from any blind loyalty to his 
fatherland. Thus Bismarck is great, but not without fault; Biilow and 
William II, and German foreign policy before 1914, come in for the 
criticism they deserve. Dr. Valentin is naturally even more critical of 
Nazism, which he sees as recapitulating “the entire gamut of German 
history,” with Hitler as “the genius among German demagogues.” This 
account of Nazism is almost an essay in itself and the historian may feel 
that the author might have been wiser, as he himself half suggests, to 
end his history with the fall of the Weimar Republic. It is a bit of a drop . 
to read (p. 665) that “Some inner voice told Hitler . . .” All in all Dr. 
Valentin’s work represents a very considerable achievement, and one 
which will be of very great value to the student of German history. 
I know of no such useful similar work in English. 


University of Toronto, January 1947. R. Flenley 
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THE CARTHAGINIAN PEACE, OR THE ECONOMIC CONSE- 
QUENCES OF MR. KEYNES. By Etienne Mantoux. 1946. (London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 210pp. $3.75) 


After reading, or trying to read sections of this book, I set it aside 
and re-read Keynes’ THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
PEACE. Others should do the same. THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
is the greatest work of a very great man and should be re-read by 
everyone today. In its field it is without doubt the most brilliant piece 
of writing of our time, and it is a timely reminder of the proper attitude 
towards peace-making. Peace should be made by men with wide under- 
standing and deep sympathy, who can stand a little aloof from the 
passions and prejudices of war yet not so far aloof as to be alone. That 
Keynes was not alone is shown by the wave of approval that immediately 
greeted his book in 1919. 

Mr. Mantoux’s book purports to show that the Peace of Versailles 
including reparations, was not, as Keynes asserted, a “Carthaginian 
Peace.” On the contrary, it was reasonable and sensible and the repara- 
tions were within Germany’s capacity to pay. Mr. Mantoux was 
apparently unaware that the inflation and complete economic collapse 
in Germany which culminated in 1923 had anything to do with Allied 
demands for impossible reparation payments, or that, except out of 
money borrowed abroad after the introduction of the Dawes Plan in 
1924, Germany never managed to pay any reparations at all. He is 
convinced that the so-called “transfer problem”—the problem of making 
international payments in goods, services, or gold—is imaginary. 

President Roosevelt’s invention of “Lend-Lease” has been accepted 
everywhere not only as a generous but as a wise measure because it 
removed the danger of repeating after this war the transfer problems 
which arose after the last. These problems, which were evident during 
the 1930’s in defaults on both war debts and reparations, caused not only 
political ill-feeling and misunderstanding but also financial instability 
and economic breakdown. Of course nobody ever suggested that there 
was much of a transfer problem involved in the original borrowing, 
when the borrower wanted munitions and when the lender was glad 
enough to make them; the trouble arose when the borrower tried to 
make repayments in goods and services, which tended to produce falling 
prices and unemployment in the lending country. Yet Mr. Mantoux is so 
completely muddled as to write this startling sentence: “The Lend-Lease 
system is not only the best possible demonstration of the insignificance 
of the ‘transfer problem’; it should (if anything could) be sufficient to 
explode the time-honoured myths about the inherent evils of an ‘adverse’ 
balance of payments.” (p. 132) 

The book is devoted to examination of the statistics and arguments 
put forward in THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES and in A REVISION 
OF THE TREATY. Its message is, I think, that Keynes’ books caused 
such a softening of attitudes outside Germany and such a hardening of 
attitudes inside that Hitler and rearmament and war inevitably followed. 
Ottawa, January 1947. A. F. W. Plumptre 
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COLONY TO NATION: A History of Canada. By Arthur R. M. 
Lower. 1946. (Toronto: Longmans, Green. 600pp. $5.00) 


Style is perhaps the most distinctive, although certainly not the most 
significant feature of this new history of Canada. The author of COLONY 
TO NATION writes with colour and intensity. Vividly picturesque 
epigrams, epithets, and epitaphs tumble over each other through six 
hundred exciting pages. Teachers of Canadian history may well shudder 
to think of what will happen to these bons mots in the student generations 
ahead. It is the price that art must pay. 

This is not to suggest that the author’s aim has been primarily 
aesthetic. Here is a treatise of solid and distinguished scholarship. 
Behind COLONY TO NATION lies the patent digging of many scholars, 
including Mr. Lower himself, during the past quarter century or more. 
Behind it also lies the author’s architectural skill. Where earlier spade 
work has made available large stock-piles of historical data the author 
has been able to build monumentally. Where such has not been available 
to him the structure of the book has suffered. This seems to be the 
reason for the eminently successful presentation of both the political 
and economic phases of the Canadian story, and the brilliance with which 
these two strands are woven together. In dealing with the broadly 
cultural phases of Canadian development the author has been handi- 
capped not only by scarcity of material but also by the absence of 
adequate concepts and techniques. Yet even here where the difficulties 
of the subject have frequently led to a substitution of emotional synthesis 
for intellectual analysis, and caricature for characterization, there are 
flashes of insight. This would seem to stress the need for more research 
in limited areas of this vast field, if we are to add to our knowledge of 
political and economic forces something more revealing about ourselves. 

Here and there throughout the book are to be found lively bits of 
tendentious and polemic materials. The narrative then not only glows, 
it scorches, and much tinsel is consumed. At times the emotional 
intensity rises until it becomes almost audible, as the author appears to 
be carried along as by an audience. At one point the Canadian general 
staff seems to be made responsible for slightly more than one hundred 
per cent. of the fatalities in the first world war. Now and then the 
technique of irony gets somewhat out of hand and becomes a boomerang. 
But these are slight blemishes in a work that otherwise maintains a high 
level of accuracy throughout. 

COLONY TO NATION has a moral—national unity. This is taken as 
the summum bonum for Canadians. The chief enemy of this unity is the 
memory of the Conquest of 1760. How the study of history—or the 
writing of it for that matter—will aid in the elimination of this fatal 
memory is not made clear. As the book closes we are urged to turn 
from history to geography, where our soul will at last find itself. But 
we had previously been told that Canada was a geographical monstrosity. 
Despite its vague extra-historical preachments this is a great book. 


United College, Winnipeg, February 1947. W. M. Whitelaw 
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THE BRERETON DIARIES: THE WAR IN THE AIR IN THE 
PACIFIC, MIDDLE EAST AND EUROPE, 3 OCTOBER 1941 - 8 MAY 
1945. By Lewis H. Brereton, Lieutenant General, U.S.A. 1946. (New 
York: Morrow. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 450pp. $4.50) 


During the comparatively brief period that has passed since the end 
of hostilities in the second Great War, a very considerable mass of 
authoritative printed information relating to that conflict has been put 
before the public and is available to serve the needs of the historian. 
We have had useful official publications in the shape of despatches and 
reports; we have also had some informative personal records contributed 
by people in positions to know ( as well as certain others from people 
not quite so well placed but not unduly inhibited by that disability). 
Among the personal documents General Brereton’s diary is certainly one 
of the most authoritative and valuable yet published. 

When Japan attacked, Brereton was in the Philippines as commander 
of the Far East Air Force. He describes the operations there and sub- 
sequently in and around the Dutch East Indies, and still later in the 
China-Burma-India theatre. In June, 1942, after the fall of Tobruk, he 
was sent to the Middle East, with such heavy bombers as were available, 
to help stop Rommel, and stayed there until September, 1943, when he 
left the Mediterranean for England to prepare for the campaign in 
North-West Europe. In it he commanded first the Ninth Air Force and 
later the First Allied Airborne Army. He was thus in a position to see 
and know a great deal, and while he emphasizes the purely personal 
nature of his record it does in fact contain a great many facts hitherto 
not available outside of confidential official files, as well as some others 
unlikely to be found in such files. Canadians are likely to find most 
interesting his account of the planning and execution of the France- 
Germany campaign, including three great air-borne operations: D-Day; 
Holland, September, 1944 (remembered, not wholly to General Brereton’s 
satisfaction, chiefly by the name of Arnhem); and the Rhine crossing. 

Brereton writes as a good American and a good airman, but is no 
bigot in either respect. He regards his allies with a critical and somewhat 
cautious eye, but does not find it necessary to blackguard them. He 
tends to grade members of the ground forces according to what he 
considers their appreciation of “the air” or their lack of it, and he is a 
decided partisan of an independent role for the air forces; but he 
certainly understands the importance of close air support on the battle- 
field. His notes on his relations with various British commanders are of 
special interest. Indeed, this book might well be made required reading 
for British officers called upon to co-operate with Americans. It might 
surprise some of them to learn how sensitive the citizens of the most 
powerful country on earth can be; how much can be accomplished, in 
doing business with them, by simple tact and unaffected friendliness; 
and how much damage can be done by the absence of those inexpensive 
commodities. 

One could mention dozens of points on which this book throws some 
new light. We get, for instance, details of the numerous airborne opera- 
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tions proposed and cancelled in the summer of 1944 (including General 
Brereton’s reasons for refusing an airborne attack on Walcheren). We 
get a picture of the errors which led American bombers to hit their own 
troops on July 24 and 25, 1944, in Normandy (they hit Canadians in the 
same way on August 8, though that does not happen to be mentioned in 
the book). And we get yet another version of General Montgomery’s 
position as General Eisenhower’s ground commander in Normandy. 
Brereton reports him as stating at a conference that “He would command 
the British and Canadian troops, but he would suggest to General Bradley 
the scheme of maneuver for American troops” (the italics are the reviewer’s). 
National sensibilities among allies sometimes produce queer compromises 
with military common sense! 

Many students of history and of war will be grateful to General 
Brereton for this book. 


Ottawa, January 1947. C. P. Stacey 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE MAKING, 1932-1940. 
A Study in Responsibilities. By Charles A. Beard. 1946. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Toronto: Ryerson. 336pp. $5.00) 


The author prefaces his book with the assertion that “This volume 
deals with public statements of foreign policy (1932-40), not with pro- 
nouncements on international morality, or with secret negotiations, offers, 
and promises in foreign affairs.” 

This “study in responsibilities” is a documentary discussion of the 
charges that the United States Senate, “a little band of Senators, mainly 
Republican,” was responsible for World War II. Especially towards the 
end of the war this opinion was frequently expressed. The author quotes 
the accusations of Senator Claude Pepper, that “it was not on the battle 
fields of Flanders that the last War and its victory of peace were lost, 
but in this Chamber,” and of Senator Tom Connally that “the League of 
Nations was slaughtered here on this floor.” He then refers to the 
writings of Joseph Baird and of Professor Thomas A. Bailey as samples 
of “a veritable flood of ‘literature’,” and attempts to ascertain the truth 
of their assertions. 

This he does by marshalling the public utterances of statesmen, 
politicians, and others, on what he calls “internationalism,” which he 
defines as a belief that “world peace is desirable; it is indivisible and can 
be secured for the United States only by entering into a positive connec- 
tion with a league or an association of nations, enpowered to make 
pacific adjustments of international conflicts and to improve peace, by 
effective sanctions or by force.” Running through the whole book is an 
undercurrent of argument which appears to be trying to disprove the 
thesis that the “little band of senators” were responsible and also to 
show that there was little to choose between Republicans and Democrats 
in their opposition to “internationalism.” If there is any guilt, it must 
be shared equally. In addition to the public statements of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt which are quoted fully on this subject, the author includes 
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passages from the speeches of Hoover, Stimson, Willkie, Moley, and over 
thirty senators and representatives. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE MAKING, as could be 
expected from Charles A. Beard, shows not only careful research but 
also makes a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the political 
struggle for and against “internationalism” during this period, in the 


United States. 
University of Toronto, November 1946. W. A. Riddell 


PRELUDE TO THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. From the Moscow 

Pact to the opening of hostilities in Russia. By Grigore Gafencu. 

1945. (London: Muller. Toronto: Saunders. 345pp. $4.75) 

The thesis of the first part of this book is that there is a complete 
parallel between the Pact of Moscow of August, 1939, and the agreement 
of Tilsit between Napoleon and the Czar. They were concluded “almost in 
the same words, by the same means and for the same price.” The parties 
to both were despotisms abusing their power at the expense of the weak. 
Both made inevitable an ultimate conflict between the contracting states, 
neither of which was prepared to sacrifice its vital interests. In both 
cases Russia was ready to make great concessions to preserve peace but 
was ready to offer desperate resistance if attacked. 

To emphasize his thesis M. Gafencu cites passage after passage 
from the judgment of contemporaries and of historians on the agreement 
of Tilsit, which can be applied without changing a word to the Pact of 
Moscow. By the same method he extends his parallel from the agree- 
ments themselves to the events which supervened between each of them 
and its final repudiation. 

The second part of the book examines the effect of the Pact of 
Moscow on the small states situated between the two great powers and 
in particular on Romania. The Pact is represented as an abrupt change 
in the policy of the U.S.S.R. resulting from an astute appeal by Hitler 
to Russian cupidity at a time when Britain and France had displayed 
awkward scruples about allowing the U.S.S.R. to occupy the Baltic 
states. It thus defeated the last hope of achieving “collective security.” 

In exerting pressure on Romania, in the form of a twenty-four hour 
ultimatum, to cede Bessarabia, the U.S.S.R. made it inevitable for that 
country to make common cause with the Reich. M. Gafencu represented 
Romania in Moscow when the German attack was delivered with 
Romanian assistance and he describes the conversation in which Molotov 
reproached Romania for attacking the U.S.S.R. without expressing any 
contrition that, in the hour of its strength, the U.S.S.R. should have 
threatened to invade Romania. 

Indeed, the book derives much of its interest from the fact that it 
was written by an active participant in the events with which it deals. But 
it is intensely interesting for another reason as well. In the current 
discussion as to whether a firm and perhaps even tough policy should 
be employed with the U.S.S.R., or conciliation should be carried almost 
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to the lengths of appeasement, not enough use has been made of the 
lessons of experience. What the nations which have condoned the acts 
of a powerful ally cannot becomingly recall lives in the memory of those 
which have actually been buffers between two great states that recognized 
no law. Is the incredible truth that, as M. Gafencu suggests, the 
Russians, statesmen and people alike, were naively delighted with a turn 
of events which enabled them to recover the greater part of the old 
Czarist territories, and sincerely shocked when the Germans attacked 
them? 

M. Gafencu wrote in 1942 when the outcome of the struggle was 
still in doubt. The preface to the English edition is dated July 14, 1944. 
The United Nations Charter did not exist at that time. However, it 
seems tolerably certain that M. Gafencu’s advice would be that any 
tendency to idealize the United Nations should be tempered by a full 
appreciation of the moral liabilities involved in the damnosa hereditas 
which they have accepted. 


Vancouver, October 1946. H. F. Angus 


DISCOVERY OF INDIA. By Jawaharlal Nehru. 1946. (New 

York: John Day. Toronto: Longmans. 595pp. $6.50) 

THE DISCOVERY OF INDIA is neither an autobiography like 
TOWARDS FREEDOM nor merely a record of the past; it is rather a 
combination of the two. Vitally interested in the struggle of the living, 
Nehru goes to the past so that the present may become more meaningful 
and the future less uncertain. He explores his cultural heritage in order 
to share its variegated richness with others. Essentially a man of action, 
it is mostly in prison that he “summons up remembrance of things past to 
the sessions of sweet silent thought,” and produces a book. 

THE DISCOVERY OF INDIA not only traces the historical develop- 
ment of the country from Mohenjo Daro to modern times but makes it a 
living entity. It is a colourful pageant: an intermittent stream of con- 
querors, with their diverse ways, pours into the country; armed conflicts 
lead to mutual adjustments; mighty empires rise and vanish into the 
dust of Delhi; new forces emerge from the ashes of the old as if life is 
born out of the embrace of death. No wonder India is philosophical! As 
we witness this long procession down the river of time much of the 
imposing sinks to the bottom, and much of the intangible, the creative 
contribution of the human mind and heart, survives. The book touches 
upon philosophy, religion, art, literature, science, and social institutions, 
and shows how the Indian civilization retained its vigour by absorbing 
all new currents of thought for centuries and overcame seeming contra- 
dictions by evolving new syntheses. This genius for synthesis, however, 
does not seem to be one of Nehru’s numerous gifts, for in him the dilemma 
of Vedantic idealism versus dialectical materialism, religion versus 
science, remains irreconciled, although he finds the pragmatic co-ordina- 
tion of thought and action indispensable for intelligent living. For the 
most part he is content with rationalism and humanism which have lost 
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their lustre in the Western world. The latter part of the book is devoted 
to contemporary problems such as national independence, communalism, 
including a withering analysis of Jinnah, economic planning, and India’s 
place in the international world. The man who planned and strove for 
the birth of a new India is now the head of the interim Government. 
How much of his dream will become a reality? 

Although the author has lost neither his grace nor vigour nor 
optimism, and years of struggle and sacrifice have intensified his 
humanity, something of the old Nehru seems to be lacking in the book. 
It is the note of militant socialism. Is he disillusioned a little? Has he 
mellowed so much? I wonder. 


Montreal, November 1946. S. D. Ajmal 


CHINA. Edited by Harley Farnsworth MacNair. 1946. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 573pp. $6.50 U.S.) 


CHINA is the most recently published volume of “The United 
Nations Series’ of historical studies, dedicated, in the words of the 
General Editor, Robert J. Kerner, “to the task of mutual understanding 
among the Allies of the Second World War and to the achievement of 
successful co-operation in the peace.” Edited by Dr. H. F. MacNair, 
Professor of Far Eastern History and Institutions in the University of 
Chicago, and containing thirty-four chapters by such distinguished 
authorities as Dr. MacNair, K. S. Latourette, F. L. H. Pott, Homer H. 
Dubs, Esson, M. Gale, Agnes Smedley, Pearl Buck, Florence Ayscough, 
Alice Tisdale Hobart, David Nelson Rowe, William C. White (Royal 
Ontario Museum), Paul Linebarger, Hu Shih, Chan Wing-tst and Wang 
Chi-chen, CHINA presents a scholarly and comprehensive symposium of 
the philosophy, religion, literature, education, arts, and history of twenty- 
five centuries in the development of the Chinese people, and assesses the 
major problems of its modernization and its place among the nations. 

Objectively written and richly stored with statements of fact, the 
volume contributes greatly to a sound comprehension of present-day 
China. Here the reader will find the molding forces of Chinese life, a 
distillation of the indigenous Chinese philosophies, a stimulating social, 
intellectual, and spiritual revolution in process with Chinese thinkers 
aiding the spread of Western philosophy mainly at the expense of 
Confucianism to the end that the people might have “a new language 
for popular education; a new literature capable of expressing the feelings 
and thoughts of the people; a new outlook on life and society to break 
the shackles of tradition, make the people feel at home in the new world, 
and prepare them for active participation in modern sciences.” 

China’s modernization is a vital matter of international concern 
today. As Dr. Rowe emphasizes in the concluding chapter, “China 
Among the Nations,” its leaders-insist that their first task is the building 
of a real military power in modern China. The experiences of the past 
hundred years have taught them the price of military weakness and the 
need for haste. But the immensity of the task of modernization can 
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hardly be over-emphasized when one realizes that it is only beginning, 
that it must permeate a sub-continental area with a population of over 
400,000,000 whose general poverty makes difficult the accumulation of 
the necessary capital resources, and that it probably will over-emphasize 
heavy industry at the expense of consumer goods and the raising of the 
economic well-being of the Chinese people. Furthermore, the channelling 
of the people’s energies for a generation or more into an all-out develop- 
ment of military strength must have evil consequences for China and 
for the world. If China’s security in the post-war generation is made to 
appear dependent on the development of its own military resources, 
there is cause to fear that the Far East may again suffer the consequences 
demonstrated by the history of Japan since 1868 wherein the preservation 
of feudal authoritarianism in social relations guaranteed monopolistic 
political control, prevented the development of social obstacles to rapid 
mobilization in the form of the people’s demand for a larger share in the 
fruits of industrial production, and diverted the internal tensions caused 
by the “coincidence of feudalism and modernity” along the road to 
external aggression. It is consequently vital to peace in the Far East 
that China should have its security effectively provided by sound 
measures of military preparedness in the region through the strengthened 
unity of its wartime partners “which have the military power at their 
disposal,” so that the Chinese government and people may devote their 
energies to the peaceful and democratic solution of the grave internal 
problems which accompany their transition to a modern industrial society. 


Toronto, February 1947. C. Cecil Lingard 


A communication: 


Soviet Russia—A Review of a Review 


The costliest fraud of this century was the illusion so sedulously 
spread by Hitler that there was a basic conflict between the Soviet Union 
and the rest of western civilization, and that he was our strong right arm 
to counter the menace of bolshevism. It took a world war to expose this 
fallacy. The menace and the illusion are being revived with the aid of 
the Espionage Report, some newspaper headlines, and articles like the 
lengthy book review contributed under the pseudonyn AHC to the 
winter issue of the International Journal. 

The revival is dressed to suit the times. According to AHC (who 
“spent the past few years in the Soviet Union and went there with all 
the good will . . .”) the new “fascist” menace is the U.S.S.R. Lenin, 
with the help of Trotsky et al, “invented modern fascism” but now, in 
spite of Soviet propaganda, the true nature of Soviet totalitarianism is 
becoming clear. Kravchenko, “one of the small but growing number of 
Soviet anti-fascists,” in general presents (in I CHOSE FREEDOM) “a 
balanced and accurate picture of Soviet life” and is an original source vf 
the first importance. The conclusions of Professor Laserson’s book 
(RUSSIA AND THE MODERN WORLD)—that the mutual ties between 
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the Soviet Union and the West will be strengthened—do not carry 
conviction. It is apparent that AHC, although he skirts the question, is 
one of those who believe that our diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. 
must be based on preparation for a future inevitable war. To maintain 
this is to fly in the face of history and politics. It is to forget Litvinov’s 
fight for peace through collective security, the record of wartime collabor- 
ation on the battle front and at wartime conferences, and the record of 
growing co-operation at the United Nations. To capitulate to prejudices 
as AHC has done only further confuses a complex subject. 

Some of his points need examination in detail. The word “fascism” 
has been bandied about rather loosely in the past decade both by its 
friends and enemies. Nevertheless words have not lost their meaning. 
We are not reduced to a Lewis Carroll approach. AHC gives us his 
personal definition of fascism as “essentially a matter of techniques for 
obtaining, consolidating and thereafter expanding power.” The definition 
does not tell us much. AHC might have remembered that fascism has 
usually been defined in relation to monopoly capital. It is the dictator- 
ship of big business, an expensive insurance policy taken out against 
social change. . It works, but only at the cost of aggression and war. 
Individual capitalists in fascist countries have lived to feel that the 
premiums demanded of them were too high, but it would be difficult 
indeed to name very many Japanese or German or Italian capitalists 
who spent time in concentration camps. Kravchenko may be a hero to 
AHC but he is certainly not an anti-fascist. (There is an interesting 
discussion on political semantics in Edgar Snow’s article in the Saturday 
Evening Post, February 15, 1947.) 

Two examples serve to illustrate for AHC the conflict in the U.S.S.R. 
between totalitarian techniques and progressive ideals. (The techniques, 
he feels, have conquered). The first is the trend towards social inequality 
(including the “fuehrer” principle) and the second is the perversion of 
internationalism to chauvinism. 

The writing and the thinking are both loose. The Soviet Constitution 
is based on the proposition that people are paid in accordance with the 
quality and quantity of the work they do. That is common sense and 
sound Marxism. The point to which a social critic should direct his 
attention is the opportunity open to an unskilled worker of acquiring a 
skill and so increasing his earning power. It is idle to point at the 
existence of a differential until we examine the training facilities open 
to the average worker. AHC could afford to study the biographies of 
Soviet executives and see how many have risen from obscurity to 
positions of importance. There is no evidence that the process is 
slowing down. 

To say, as he does, that in terms of money income, economic 
inequality is greater in the U.S.S.R. than in the U.S.A., is to make a 
perfectly meaningless statement. Does AHC mean that the spread 
between the wealthiest American millionaire and an unemployed worker 
is less than that between a Soviet author and an unskilled worker? The 
true comparison is a complicated one. It can be made in industries by 
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comparing the spread between workers, skilled workers and executives, 
but only by including profits in the case of the U.S. and social benefits 
in the case of the U.S.S.R. It is not, of course, the policy of the Soviet 
Union to accentuate differences by taxation. AHC will find no statement 
of policy to that effect. And the Soviet personal income tax is not 
regressive. 

In discussing piecework rates, AHC slips in, as if there was no 
possible doubt about its truth, a statement that the NKVD have “from 
15 to 20 million convict laborers doing most of the heavy construction 
work in the country.” No year is given. We must suppose that this 
statement is meant to apply to the war period when AHC seems to have 
been in the U.S.S.R. 

Estimates of the amount of “forced labour” in the U.S.S.R. are really 
becoming a standing joke. Frederick L. Schuman (SOVIET POLITICS 
AT HOME AND ABROAD) points up the startling. variation in these 
estimates. The Reference Service of the Library of Congress (COM- 
MUNISM IN ACTION) with what must be intentional irony, lists the 
most recent figures as compiled by sources like Lyons, Souvarine, 
Barmine, Ciliga, Dallin, Koestler, Kravchenko, Scott, and Atkinson. In 
1938 for example, Barmine estimates 12 million. Scott on the other hand 
modestly guesses between 1 and 2 million. In 1937, Souvarine felt that 
there must be 15 million while Ciliga confined himself to 10 million. 
Dallin’s figure of 10 million for 1940 is raised by Kravchenko to 18 million 
in 1941. Everything seems to depend on what you want to believe. 

The existence of such widely differing estimates does not prove that 
there is no prison labour in the U.S.S.R. It does suggest that none of 
these writers knew very much about the subject. 

The estimate of 15 to 20 million might be considered in relation to 
the total population of the U.S.S.R., say 192 million. One is not certain 
whether all the 20 million are supposed to be serving life sentences, or 
whether we should allow for some millions of deaths and releases each 
year, to be set off by fresh millions of recruits! Koestler estimates, in 
sympathetic vein, that an annual mortality rate of 30 per cent. prevails 
among 17 million prisoners! The total population of the U.S.S.R. between 
the ages of 20 and 60 is approximately 85 million. We are asked to 
believe that about a quarter of them are always in prison! 

To accuse the U.S.S.R. of chauvinism is also to proceed on the basis 
of some private definition. The Russians have a deep pride in the 
achievements of their country. It is not a pride based on race. One of 
their great achievements has been their ability to solve the problems 
of a multi-national state, and to do away with the chauvinism of tsarist 
times. The Soviet Union is founded on racial equality. Pride in one’s 
country based on its record is one thing, the doctrine of racial superiority 
is another. 

In his article AHC makes several references to Gouzenko and the 
report of the Royal Commission on Espionage. That report is a curious 
mixture of fact and fiction, and has to be read with some caution. For 
instance, it does not contain “detailed documentary evidence” to show 
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that the Comintern has not been abolished. Some light is shed on the 
way in which desired conclusions on the Comintern were reached in the 
report by the following exchange between Commissioner Taschereau 
and Inspector Leopold, of the R.C.M.P. who was called as an expert 
witness. The Commissioner asked, “Did Gouzenko explain to you how 
the Comintern functioned in Moscow before being dissolved, and what 
was the exact aim of the Comintern?” Inspector Leopold replied “Yes, 
Mr. Commissioner, although I must admit that we are more or less on 
even grounds there, because I throughout the years have accumulated 
quite a lot of information about the Comintern and I do not know 
whether I am just in a position to differentiate what he told me or what 
I told him at the time of our conversation.” (This interesting revelation 
appears in the record of the Lunan trial.) 

It can hardly be said that Gouzenko, in the report, “substantiates” 
the “fascinating account of life in Soviet missions abroad” given by 
Kravchenko. As a matter of fact there are some interesting verbal 
parallels between Kravchenko and Gouzenko. They may be taken as 
corroborative or simply as displaying a lack of originality. Both are 
sure that the Comintern is not dissolved, that the Soviet Union is pur- 
suing “double-faced policies,” talking peace and preparing war. 

In the September Atlantic Monthly George Soloveytchic speculates 
that the Kravchenko book was “edited” and “put into such admirable 
American prose” by Eugene Lyons. That suggestion detracts from the 
value of the book as a first-hand source. Anyone who heard Gouzenko’s 
stumbling English in court would note the sharp contrast with the 
flowing prose style of “his” articles in the Cosmopolitan. 

It is thrilling but imaginative of AHC to state that Kravchenko (and 
presumably Gouzenko) will live in “permanent risk of personal physical 
retribution from the NKVD.” The number of anti-Soviet writers seems 
to keep up. Retributive assassinations seem slow in materializing! AHC 
may have been misled by the Espionage Report which tells how 
Gouzenko was terrified when “he noticed two men standing on the 
opposite side of the street who appeared to be keeping his apartment 
under observation.” He also saw “a man walking along a lane at the 
back of the apartment house.” The Commissioners forgot to point out 
that these were actually R.C.M.P. keeping watch over Gouzenko! 

Before accepting news-stories on the existence of other “parallel” 
spy rings, one would do well to study in the Report (pages 19-25) the 
succession of improbabilities on which the accusations are based. Phrases 
like: “I think they suspected that there existed” a parallel system; “there 
can be little doubt that . . .”; “there is some evidence that ot 
“we must report that we have no corroboration . . .” Political 
scientists and even diplomats will require something a little more precise 
in the way of evidence. 

To restore Canadian-Soviet relations to some degree of normalcy 
may not be easy. It can be done. It has to be done in the interests of 
Canada. The present diplomatic frigidity paralyzes discussion, blocks 
trade negotiations, and hinders the development of cultural relations. 
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Canadians lose more than Russians. But to get back on the diplomatic 
tracks means the re-creation of an attitude of mutual confidence, at least 
in diplomatic circles. Progress will be difficult as long as the AHC type 
of article can get circulation in the only Canadian journal devoted to a 
discussion of international affairs.* 


Toronto, February 1947. F. W. Park 


MISSING FROM THE RECORD. By Colonel Dick Malone, O.B.E. 

1946. (Toronto: Collins. 227pp. $3.00) 

The author of this book, a newspaperman by profession, served 
during the recent war as staff secretary to Hon. J. L. Ralston, as a 
combatant officer with the Queen’s Own Rifles, as a staff officer with the 
5th Canadian Armoured Division and the lst Canadian Infantry Division, 
as Canadian liaison officer to 8th Army Headquarters, as a Public Rela- 
tions officer in North-West Europe and as head of a press liaison mission 
to General MacArthur’s Headquarters. It is natural, therefore, that this 
book should be written in a facile, journalistic style, and that it should 
devote considerable space to the problems of publicity and censorship 
which were part of the author’s experience in Italy, France, and the 
Pacific, as well as to “human interest” sketches of the military leaders 
and public figures with whom he came in contact. At the same time the 
reader has the right to expect from a combatant officer something more 
of the inside story of planning and operations than Colonel Malone has 
given. 

It is in the two chapters dealing with the resignations of General 
McNaughton as G.O.C.-in-C. First Canadian Army, and Hon. J. L. 
Ralston as Minister of National Defence, that the reader discovers what 
has been “missing from the record.” There seems little doubt that the 
author has talked over these events with the former minister and it is 
Mr. Ralston’s story which appears in Colonel Malone’s pages. General 
McNaughton’s version still lies buried in his files which are, as the 
General has publicly stated, in the custody of the Historical Section, 
Department of National Defence. In view of Colonel Malone’s disclosures 
the official historian of the war cannot evade his obligation to give the 
Canadian public a complete account of both sides of this unfortunate 
controversy. 

From the day of his arrival in Great Britain with the lst Canadian 
Division, General McNaughton found himself in a difficult position. As 
commander of the Canadian troops overseas, he was deeply conscious of 
his responsibility to the Government and people of Canada for the welfare 
and disposition of those under his direction: as commander of a formation 
serving “in combination with” the British, he was responsible to his 


*Editor’s Note: International Journal provides a Canadian medium for a 
sincere search after truth in international affairs in the spirit of intel- 
lectual freedom. In publishing AHC’s review article in the Winter issue 
and Mr. Park’s communication above, its editor believes it is making a 
worthy contribution to this goal. 
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senior British commander. These responsibilities were not mutually 
exclusive, but it was not long before conflicts between them developed. 
And these conflicts did not endear General McNaughton either to the 
War Office in London, or to the Minister of National Defence in Ottawa. 
It is a matter of speculation whether the appointment of a Canadian 
Overseas Minister might not have relieved the situation as far as the 
Canadian Army Commander was concerned. 

The most serious difference of opinion arose out of General Mc- 
Naughton’s determination to maintain the Canadian Army intact and 
not permit its dissipation in penny packets. It is no secret that he 
agreed to the inclusion of the 1st Canadian Infantry Division in the 
British force for the assault on Sicily on the understanding that it would 
return to England on the completion of the operation to pass on to other 
Canadian formations the lessons of its battle experience. Against 
General McNaughton’s wishes an additional division and a corps head- 
quarters were sent to Italy, although neither General Eisenhower nor 
General Montgomery wanted them. The Canadian Army was thus split 
for the greater part of its operational history. It was not until the last 
phase of the campaign in North-West Europe that the Canadian divisions 
were reunited under Canadian command. It is not for the reviewer to 
say whether General McNaughton was right in his view that the First 
Canadian Army would contribute more to the common cause fighting as 
a single formation than in separate divisions in different theatres; but 
there does seem reason to believe that political expediency weighed 
more with the Canadian Government in the autumn of 1943 when the 
Canadian Army was divided and committed to two theatres of operations 
than did considerations of military efficiency. 

Colonel Malone has done his hero, General Montgomery, a service 
in bringing out the significant part played by General Sir Alan Brooke 
in ousting General McNaughton from his command. Too often public 
attention has seized upon the much-discussed slight offered General 
McNaughton by General Montgomery on the occasion of the former’s 
visit to Sicily as indicating the chief actor in this unhappy affair. 

General Brooke commanded the forlorn “Second B.E.F.” which was 
hurriedly sent to France after Dunkirk to prevent a French collapse and 
which was just as hurriedly recalled for the defence of England. During 
the few days they were in France, units of the 1st Canadian Brigade 
Group were scattered from Brest to Le Mans, out of touch with each 
other and with divisional headquarters. General McNaughton resented 
this state of affairs; and it may be that the coolness between the two 
men, to which Colonel Malone refers, dated from this period. There is, 
however, a great deal more to be told about the relations between 
General Brooke and the Canadian G.O.C.; and more too, of the role of 
General K. Stuart, Chief of the General Staff and Mr. Ralston’s principal 
military adviser in Ottawa, in the crisis of 1943. 

Canadians are not, as a people, given to writing memoirs or intimate 
accounts of their personal experiences in wars or politics. Colonel 
Malone has made a real contribution in this direction; not so much to 
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the student of military operations, or to the historian of Canada’s war 
effort, but to the general Canadian reader who will delight in his stories 
of “Monty,” his comments on the relations of British, Canadian, and 
American soldiers and war correspondents overseas, and his criticisms of 
the several lop-sided accounts of the war which have appeared in the 
United States. 

In his introduction the author states that he was induced to write 
his book after hearing that draft sections of the Official History were 
“frequently submitted to the higher command for approval.” Were he 
to substitute “comment” for “approval” he would be nearer the truth. 
After reading the book one cannot help feeling that had Colonel Malone 
submitted his draft chapters to the Historical Section for comment he 
would have avoided such egregious errors or careless slips as Pachine 
for Pachino; Leoneforte for Leonforte; Catanzarro for Catanzaro; 
Bayeaux for Bayeux; Lemans for Le Mans; Sir Alan Brooks for Sir Alan 
Brooke; Brigadier Gennet for Brigadier Genet; and General Nimitz for 
Admiral Nimitz. 


University of British Columbia, January 1947. George F. G. Stanley 
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tates publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington D.C.; United Kingdom publications from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 
England; United Nations publications from the Ryerson Press, Toronto, and the Columbia 
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Canada 


Defence Co-operation. Security Relationship between Canada and 
United States in North America. Canada, House of Commons Debates, 
February 12, 1947, p. 359. , 

Militia Act. Amendments to Facilitate Canadian Army Reorganiza- 
tion. Canada, House of Commons Debates, February 13, 1947, pp. 389 and 
following days. 

Peace Settlement with Germany: Question of Canadian Participation. 
Statement of Secretary of State for External Affairs. Canada, House of 
Commons Debates, January 30, 1947, pp. 5-14. 

Repeal of Chinese Immigration Act. Second Reading and Debate. 
Canada, House of Commons Debates, February 11, 1947, pp. 319-358. 


British Commonwealth and Empire p 

Britain and the United Nations. Speech by Philip Noel-Baker, 
October 25, 1946. British Speeches of the Day, November, 1946, p. 633. 
(Ottawa: United Kingdom Information Office). 

Commentary on the Treaties of Peace with Italy, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Finland. Cmd. 7026. London. 30pp. 

Text of the British Memorandum for Palestine Solution. New York 
Times, February 11, 1947, p. 12. 


Far East and Pacific Area 

The Situation in China. Statement by General George Marshall. 
Department of State Bulletin, January 19, 1947, p. 83. 

Dutch-Indonesian Agreement, November 13. Current History, January, 
1947, p. 73. 

Report of the U. S. Education Mission to Japan. Submitted to the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, Tokyo, March 30, 1946. 
Washington. 62pp. 

General and Other Regions 
The Distribution of Reparations from Germany. (Paris Agreement 


*Editor’s Note: The source material, selected on February 24, 1947, 
was compiled in the National Office of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, on the basis of material available in the Institute library. 
Material listed here and in the review section may be ordered through the CIIA’s 
Literature Service at list prices; prices after list price apply only to CIIA 
members who should indicate membership when ordering. Please accompany your 
order with as full information as possible on title, author, publisher, etc. 
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Series No. 12. 21pp. 
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ment on Interim Measures. . . . United Nations, General Assembly, 
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The First Report of the Atomic Energy Commission to the Security 
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90pp. 

International Traffic on the River Danube. Note by the Secretary- 
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Political and Security Questions including Regulation of Armaments. 
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U.S.A. 
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